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AN ADDRESS GIVEN BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


To the Annual Meeting of the Ottawa Welfare Bureau, March 16, 1936 
and printed in this Bulletin by gracious permission 
of His Excellency. 


I AM very glad to be here to-day, and to have the privilege of 

congratulating you upon your coming of age.* I would also 
congratulate you upon a fine year’s work. You are insuring that 
the distribution of relief in these difficult days shall be done wisely 
and justly, and you are also acting as a co-ordinating force for other 
forms of welfare and public service. 


May I say to you again, what I have often said before, how 
strongly I believe in the work of voluntary bodies such as yours? 
No state, no government, however well intentioned and however 
competent, can cover the whole area of social needs. It can 
provide a framework, but that must be filled in by the energy of 
the individual citizen. If any State shouldered the whole burden 
there would be only two results. First of all, a great deal of the 
work would be inefficiently done; and in the second place there 
would be a very serious loss of responsibility on the part of the 
individual. A State should undertake tasks either because it alone 
can do them, or because it can do them best, and not because various 
worthy ladies and gentlemen forget that they are citizens. 


It seems to me that in a work like yours there are three special 
requirements. The first is knowledge. I think you might take as 
your motto a text from the Second Book of Peter (His Grace must 
forgive me if I misquote)—’Add to your faith virtue, and to your 
virtue knowledge’. You have the faith—that is to say you recognise 
your duty; you have the virtue—an honest desire to perform that 
duty. It remains to have the knowledge—to discover the best 
way of doing it. In your work you have to deal with a large 
number of problem cases which cannot be settled by any casual 
rule of thumb. They need thought and intelligence and some 
understanding of the social structure if the problems are to be 
wisely solved. I am convinced, after hearing Miss Williams’ 
report, that you are not forgetful of the need for knowledge. 


* The Ottawa Welfare Bureau was formed twenty-one years ago. 
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The second requirement is sympathy. I would rather stress 
that, because a body in England which is in many ways akin to 
yours, the Charity Organization Society, is often accused of lacking 
sympathy. We must realise that society is not an abstract term, 
but a combination of personalities, every one of which is unique. 
Therefore we must have the sympathetic imagination to construct 
for ourselves the world of each individual. Social service can 
never be a soulless mechanism, functioning at a great distance 
from human nature. It must be done by a body of practical men 
and women who do not forget their humanity, who realise that 
the people with whom they are dealing are not abstract figures 
in a schedule, but interesting, exasperating, and lovable human 
beings. 

Imagination and sympathy are the only forces that can break 
down the barriers inevitable in a complex society. Oldfashioned 
charity was too often an insufferable form of patronage. The rich 
man patronised the poor to salve his conscience, and the burglar 
was a very natural return visit from the poor to the rich. You 
can never really help anybody unless you sympathise with him, 
and he recognises the fact, and can take aid, not from a patron 
but from a friend. Do you remember a passage in one of 
Stevenson's essays where he says that “gratitude without familiarity 
is a thing so near to hatred that | do not care to split the difference.” 
And he goes on; “We should wipe two words from our vocabulary, 
‘gratitude’ and ‘charity. In real life help is given out of friendship 
or it is not valued; it is received from the hand of friendship or 
it is resented. Here, then, is the pitiful fix of the rich man. It 
is that needle’s eye in which he stuck firmly in the time of Christ, 
and still sticks to-day, firmer, if possible, than ever, for he has 
the money and lacks the love which would make his money 
acceptable. His friends are not poor, they do not want; the poor 
are not his friends, they will not take’. 


Most of us call ourselves democrats to-day. Do we ever think 
seriously of what we mean? It is not so easy a thing to be a true 
democrat. It means that we must really understand and sympathise 
with other kinds of life. The crying need of our time is an under- 
standing between classes, based not so much upon a common 
economic interest, important as that is, but upon friendship, upon 
a common humanity. 


A third requirement in our work is optimism. By optimism 
I mean a good opinion of human nature, a conviction that there 
are many forces in the world working for good, and that we have 
on the whole what philosophers call “‘a friendly universe.’ The 
social sceptic, the social pessimist is no earthly use to anybody. 
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Our attitude towards the problems of society must never be merely 
negative and denunciatory. Reforms are meant to fulfil rather 
than to destroy. I remember talking to Cecil Rhodes in the last 
months of his life, when he gave me a good deal of advice. One 
piece of advice was to flee pessimism as I would the devil. ‘With- 
out optimism,’ I remember he said in his queer way, “you cannot 
even hang a cat.’ A reasoned optimism must be the basis of every 
worthy human activity. Properly considered it is a far more 
realistic and merciless creed than pessimism, for it admits the 
difficulties and dangers to the full and is still resolved to hope. 
Knowledge we need for our foundation and our method, sympathy 
for our mood, and optimism for our motive power. The three are 
all one spirit, for they are based alike upon the belief that the true 
way to the re-creation of society is by the use of the highest powers 
that God has given to human kind. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S NEW HEALTH 
INSURANCE ACT 


AN ACT to establish a contributory system of health insurance, 

which will provide protection for the great majority of the 
wage-earners of the province and their families, was passed by the 
Legislature of British Columbia on March 31. 

The plan provides that the most essential medical services 
will be available for employees and their families, at an average 
cost of about 40 cents per week to the wage-earner. It is estimated 
that the number of employees to be covered will be about 110,000 
and the number of dependents 165,000—making a group of 275,000 
insured persons in all. 

Medical care by the physician or surgeon chosen by the insured 
person, free hospital care, the services of diagnostic laboratories and 
necessary drugs and medicines are the “mandatory benefits” 
specified in the Act. Various other medical services may be granted 
as “permissive benefits’ if sufficient funds are available after 
payment for the mandatory benefits. 

A feature of the Act is that it deals with the family as a unit. 
Dependent wives and children are to be included, with their wage- 
earner husbands, as insured persons. 

The plan is to cover all employees earning less than $1,800 per 
year, except farm workers and Christian Scientists, who are specifi- 
cally excluded. Certain other employees, such as domestic servants, 
casual workers and part time workers, may be excluded, if the 
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Health Insurance Commission decides and the Government 
approves. 

An additional exemption provision is that employees who 
are members of any industrial medical service scheme in ex- 
istence on January |, 1936, shall be excluded if, by the time con- 
tributions from wage-earners and employers to the Health In- 
surance Fund begin to be levied, their scheme provides a standard 
of service to its members and their dependents equal to or better 
than the services of physician and hospital for all cases of ordinary 
illness. However, if a majority of the employees who are members 
of such a scheme vote, by secret ballot in a plebiscite to be super- 
vised by the Government, to come within the scope of the provincial 
scheme the exemption of any such group of employees is to be 
rescinded. This provision means, in effect, that employees belong- 
ing to an industrial medical service scheme that maintains good 
standards are to have an opportunity of choosing between their 
company scheme and the provincial plan. 


In view of the fact that some industrial medical service schemes 
may cease operations after introduction of the provincial plan, the 
Act provides that members of these schemes earning from $1,800 
to $3,000 per year may be included in the provincial plan as well as 
the members earning less than $1,800. 


Provision is also made for the inclusion of other persons, such 
as merchants, farmers and others not working for wages, irrespective 
of their incomes, who may join the scheme as voluntary contributors 
to obtain benefits for themselves and their dependents. 


The plan is to be financed by contributions from employees and 
employers, without any contribution from the Government. The 
Government, however, has appropriated funds to cover the organ- 
ization expenses of the NHealth Insurance Commission. The 
employee is to pay two per cent of his wages and the employer 
one per cent of his payroll for insured persons, with minimum and 
maximum contributions fixed for each. The minimum contribution 
for the employee is to be 35 cents per week (or some smaller amount 
to be fixed by the Commission), and his maximum contribution 
70 cents; while the employer's minimum payment for each employee 
is set at 20 cents per week and his maximum payment at 35 cents. 


The employer is required to deduct the amount of the 
employee's contribution from his wages and to remit this amount to 
the Health Insurance Commission. 


An important provision for employers is that they will only 
have to make contributions in behalf of employees who are insured 
persons. This means that farmers, housewives and employers 
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whose employees belong to an exempted medical service scheme and 
other employers whose employees are not included in the plan 


_will not have to make contributions. 


An important clause authorizes the Health Insurance Commis- 
sion to work out special methods of payment for seasonal workers 
such as loggers and fishermen. This clause will permit the Com- 
mission to authorize a lump sum payment, based on the season's 
earnings, which will entitle the workers concerned to a full year of 
medical service for themselves and their families. 


Voluntary contributors are to bear the full costs of the services 
rendered to them and their families, and rates are to be fixed by 
the Health Insurance Commission, with the approval of the 
Government, for this group. 


The plan is designed to interfere as little as possible with 
existing methods of providing medical care. Thus it is provided 
that, except under unusual circumstances, insured persons shall 
have the right to obtain service from the physician or surgeon of 
their own choice. They are also to be entitled to have prescriptions 
filled by any qualified pharmacist. 


Hospital service in a public ward is to be given for a period not 
to exceed ten consecutive weeks for any one illness, unless a longer 
period is authorized by the Commission. Those who desire semi- 
private or private ward care may obtain this by paying the difference 
between public ward rates and other rates. 


Full laboratory service and diagnostic aids, including X-ray, 
biochemical and other services, are to be provided without special 
charge. However, in the case of drugs, medicines and dressings 
it is specified that the Health Insurance Commission may require 
the insured person to pay not more than one-half of the cost of these 
items. 

Power is given to the Commission to expand the list of medical 
services to the extent that finances permit. The scheme is 
essentially one in which all money paid in by contributors must be 
returned to them in services so that if contributions prove more 
than sufficient to cover the costs of the mandatory benefits and 
administration, additional medical services such as visiting nursing 
care, dental care to relieve pain or clear up dangerous sources of 
infection, the provision of surgical appliances, etc., may be expected. 

Benefits are to be granted to insured persons four weeks after 
contributions in their behalf become payable. They are to 
continue eligible to receive benefits for so long as their contributions 
continue, for four additional weeks, and for any further additional 
period that may be specified by the Commission. If an employee 
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falls ill and is unable to work he will be entitled to receive medical 
care for a still further additional period of twelve weeks. 


These provisions mean that beneficiaries of the scheme will 
receive benefits not only while they are contributing, but also 
during short periods of unemployment and during a considerable 
period of absence from work on account of sickness. 

The Commission is to make its own financial arrangements 
with doctors, druggists, hospitals, laboratories and other persons or 
agencies providing services. In the case of doctors, any one of 
three methods of payment may be used, a salary system, a per 
capita system or a fee system with an allotted pool of money. If 
the per capita or the fee and pool system is used it is provided that 
there shall be set aside for the payment of doctors not less than 
$4.50 per insured person per year. 

The Act is to be administered by a Commission to consist of a 
Chairman and not more than four other members. The Chairman, 
who is to devote his full time to the work, is to be the chief executive 
officer. The other members of the Commission (apart from the 
Vice-chairman) are to give only part-time service. The Commis- 
sion is designed as a policy-forming body, a board of directors with 
one executive officer. A full-time Vice-chairman may be appointed 
to assist the Chairman in executive duties if this appears necessary. 

The Act also provides that the Government may appoint a 
“Technical Advisory Council” of not more than six members to 
serve without remuneration and to advise and assist the Com- 
mission. On this council there is to be the Provincial Health Officer, 
the Chairman or some other representative of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board, a physician with experience in private 
practice and at least one woman. 

While the Commission is given broad powers to work out the 
details of administration, regulations are to be made only with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Many of the provisions of the Act are drawn from, or are 
similar to, those in the Workmen's Compensation Act. The 
existing system of workmen's compensation will not be disturbed 
in any way by the health insurance plan. 

The provisions of the Act are very largely based upon the 
recommendations of the Hearings Committee on Health Insurance 
appointed by the Government, which held public hearings, through- 
out the province in the summer of 1935. 



















































MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 


HEALTH PITFALLS AND 
TRAGEDIES OF THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


Dr. Ltoyp P. MAcHAFFIE 


School Medical Officer, Ottawa 
Public Schools, and Staff 
Consultant in Pediatrics, 

Canadian Welfare Council 


For a number of years—probably fifteen or twenty—physicians, 

health organizations, voluntary health agencies and lay 

) & workers have given a great deal of thought and consideration to the 

care and well-being of the baby. Many diseases have been 

conquered; their causes better understood and the means of 

prevention made familiar to all. Rickets and scurvy are much less 

prevalent: for almost every mother knows that cod liver oil and 

sunshine will prevent the former and that orange juice will prevent 

the latter. Malnutrition is seldom encountered: even the poorest 

mother from the most humble home is sure to have her baby fed by 

the most recently accepted and proven scientific methods. If the 

mother cannot employ the services of a private physician, she will 

go to a baby welfare station or to a hospital clinic. If she does not 

feel the urge or the necessity to go, the visiting nurse or the Victorian 

Order Nurse or the friendly neighbor will be sure to see that the 

baby is taken to the proper source for feeding and hygienic advice. 

That dreaded scourge of the latter period of infancy— diphtheria’ 

has also become a rarity, the great protective benefits of immuniza- 

& tion are known to all, and the fear of ‘black diphtheria’ which 

disease used to wipe out whole families and communities, is now a 

thing of the past. Summer complaint or diarrhoea, which each 

summer would decimate the infant population is also less common, 

S its prevention well understood by the laity and its treatment by 
the medical men more rational. 
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Meticulous Attention to Babies’ Health 


Every mother prides herself on the steady and healthy progress 
of her young offspring: he is weighed regularly, fed regularly, put 
out of doors to sleep in all but the most bitter weather, given his 
cod liver oil and orange juice each day, and taken periodically to 
the family physician, specialist or free clinic for a checkup. In 
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fact, whatever other cares and duties the mother may have, a proper 
regime for young junior is rigorously adhered to at all costs. 

The concerted effort of all interested parties has indeed borne 
excellent fruit; for, has not the Canadian baby of today a much 
better chance of growing up strong and healthy than the baby of 
20 years ago? Without undue boastfulness and exaggeration, one 


may conservatively state that he has as great an opportunity as any 
baby in the world to gain and thrive in a healthy, normal fashion. 
It hardly seems necessary for me to point out these things, for the 
triumphant record-breaking accomplishment of our own Dr. Dafoe 
with the Dionne quintuplets,— as a striking tribute to present day 
child-rearing or pediatric knowledge by even a remote country 
practitioner—speaks for itself. The personal equation of the 
Doctor's skill in this case must however receive due credit. 

I wish that I might speak as glowingly and enthusiastically 
of heaith knowledge and child care directed to the toddler and 
pre-school child. It is true that vital statistics of 2 to 5 year old 
children show a definitely downward mortality trend, but de- 
creasing mortality alone is not a reliable gauge of the health of any 
age group. 

There is a definite and appalling hiatus affecting the post- 
infant child, a gap which remains open uptil the school period 
arrives, when medical inspection gathers ‘the forgotten child’ under 
its wing and endeavours to cope with its health problems all through 
the school period. 


Pre-School Child Neglected 


Each year among the Ottawa Public School kindergarten 
pupils we encounter defects which may have occurred some years 
before and which have had very little or no attention at all. These 
defects of hearing, of vision, and of the teeth are more prevalent 
amongst the children of the indigent classes. Scattered throughout 
the schools there are many children in the various grades whose 
defects are of the non-remedial nature, because of pre-school 
neglect. 


The opinion of school medical officers the world over is that 
many of the pronounced defects which handicap some school 
children in their school work had their onset long before the child 
entered school. 

The reasons why this child is sometimes forgotten or neglected 
are manifold. All too frequently he is allowed—to a greater or a 
lesser degree—to adopt the same hours of sleep, the same diet and 
the same general habits of living as the parents and older children 
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in the family; that is, there is a lack of parental control. How 
many mothers are there who feel that, once the period of meticulous 
care in the first and part of the second year has passed, that careful 
guidance and supervision are unnecessary? I feel that there are 
far too many. Certain essential health rules must also be observed 
in this period, and, if they are not observed, dire consequences may 
result. 

Another reason for pitfalls during this stage of the child's 
development is the parents’ lack of knowledge of vital health 
considerations and their unfamiliarity with the potential dangers 
of the apparently benign defects which appear from time to time. 


Whereas parents realize the importance of frequent periodical 
health examinations during the first year, very few appear to 
realize that the period following infancy should likewise receive 
frequent supervision. That all too prevalent tendency of waiting 
to call the doctor until illness develops is regrettable. 


Apathy, indifference and ignorance, a triad of prime causes of 
ill health in the runabout child, must be conquered if we wish 
children to enter the school in as healthy a condition as that in 
which they entered the toddler and preschool period. One cannot 
in fairness, however, blame all these conditions of ill health on such 
causes, for with many it is entirely a financial question; then again, 
there is the problem of inadequate free clinical and_ hospital 
facilities. 


Dental Defects 
Let us consider these conditions one by one. 


First of all there are the dental defects. A shocking number 
of 3 to 6 year old children—in any community—suffer from extreme 
degrees of decay of the temporary teeth. This state of affairs 
would not exist if, from the third year on, bi-annual trips were made 
to the dentist. By the same token there would be a saving of 
thousands of dollars annually; a greater assurance of sound, 
permanent teeth; a great decrease in the number of pale, delicate 
and undernourished children; and there would be more healthy 
adults. Unfortunately, many poorer people and those on relief 
are unable to obtain service of this type and, to the best of my 
knowledge, there is no place where they can obtain it free in most 
cities and towns,—that is, prophylactic dental care and attention 
to early caries. 

Another point which I like to impress is this: that there are a 
very large number of parents in any community who are quite well 
aware that their children’s first teeth are rapidly decaying, who 
have means, but who consider that dental care at this time is hardly 
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worthy of any thought, unless troublesome toothache should occur. 
These are the same people who are apt to neglect the baby’s first 
permanent tooth—the 6 year molar. 


The Bealing or Discharging Ear 

This is a grave defect indeed, for repeated attacks of dis- 
charging ear or a persistent discharge is bound to result in deafness 
if uncorrected. The child may then enter school deafened, and 
being thus handicapped, is a poor learner; in fact, he may be thought 
mentally deficient. The hearing defect may be non-remedial by 
this time, and all the experts in the world would not be able to 
restore his hearing; added to this his speech may be defective. He 
must now become a pupil in a lip-reading class. 


The Cross-eyed Child 

This is the age when crooked eyes, if they develop, must receive 
attention. The turned eye is frequently found to be partially or 
completely blind by the time the child reaches school age. 
Fortunately all children with cross-eye do not lose their sight, but 
nevertheless the tendency is there in the majority. I consider this 
defect the most important one of all—one requiring immediate 
expert care should it make any appearance. It is surely nothing 
less than a tragedy when blindness, which might have been pre- 
vented by the institution of early care is permitted to develop in 
the eyes of these innocent children. 


Posture 

.It is in this period, too, that flat feet and poor posture begin to 
manifest themselves, both responding nicely to the establishment 
of proper care and both having a tendency to become gradually 
worse and more and more difficult of correction as each year passes, 
persisting as annoying aftermaths into adult life. 


Malnutrition 

Although as a rule not marked at this time of life, nevertheless, 
malnutrition may be evident; at least the seeds of malnutrition 
may be sown now: neglected defects may accumulate, bad food 
habits, such as tea and coffee drinking, may appear and insufficient 
rest may begin to exert its influence. 


Juvenile Goitre 

Juvenile Goitre is an enlargement of the thyroid gland in the 
front of the neck. In the vast majority of children this may be 
prevented by the administration of iodine or iodide of sodium in 
small amounts for a couple of weeks twice yearly. If this treatment 
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were given to all preschool children, the goitre incidence in our 
schools would rapidly decrease. Prevention is easier than cure. 


Tonsils and Adenoids 


Not all tonsils and adenoids require removal but many do and 
frequently they are the source of trouble even in these young 
children. Such conditions as repeated attacks of tonsilitis and 
colds, running ears, deafness, rheumatic pains, anemia, malnutrition 
and obstructed breathing are some of the troublesome and harmful 
results when these tissues are diseased. Attention to these should 
be given at once—certainly before the school period arrives. 


Pre School Defects Held Too Lightly 


The tendency, on the part of some parents and, I fear, in the 
past a few of the medical fraternity, has been when speaking of 
many of these early childhood defects to dismiss the matter lightly, 
with the remark, “Oh, well I guess he'll outgrow it”’. 


The parent failed to realize that while the child was outgrowing 
diseased tonsils, his heart was being damaged beyond repair; that 
while outgrowing malnutrition, his body would be a fertile receptive 
soil for germs of all types; that while outgrowing ear-ache and 
bealing ears, he would gradually grow into permanent deafness; 
that while outgrowing squint, he was growing blind; and that while 
outgrowing growing pains—which usually are rheumatism—he 
would develop heart disease; and so on ad infinitum with the 
pathetic story. 


Pre-school medical and dental clinics are very urgently needed 
in many of our Canadian cities and towns, if we wish the children 
of the masses to grow up as healthy and as free from handicaps as 
the children of the more well-to-do classes. These clinics would 
continue the good work of the baby welfare stations and fill the 
gap between these and the school health services. 


The ideal pre-school clinic should offer the following services: 


(1) An annual medical examination, including an examination of the 
urine, a tuberculin test and one Wasserman test. 

(2) Advice re health habits and food habits with the free distribution of 
literature on these subjects. 

(3) Disposition of defects:—Tonsil and adenoid cases, ear conditions, 
flat feet, strabismus, malnutrition, etc., referred to hospital clinics for treatment. 
Tuberculin reactors referred to the proper local authority, and positive Wasser- 
man cases similiarly referred to the proper authority. 

(4) Preventive services: These should include vaccination against 
smallpox prior to admission to school; toxoid, if it has not previously been 
given; and any of the newer methods of immunization which are at present on 
trial and which may later prove effective. 


The ideal pre-school dental clinic should offer a_ bi-annual 
dental examination of 3 to 5 year old children, and ideally should 
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be equipped to treat early dental caries. It should also offer 
personal instruction in dental hygiene and the free distribution of 
brief and pertinent literature. 


By far the most important function of both these clinics should 
be health education, so that eventually if and when private means 
are available, parents will be in a position to more frequently 
consult their own dentist and their own doctor in this so important 
period in the stage of the child’s development. 


It is the attitude of ‘laissez faire’ which, when adopted in child 
care, is responsible for much ill health and future expense and 
suffering, for the health of the child determines the health of the 
adult and the child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. 


A MAY EPISODE 


It was a day that carried with it that exhilaration of an early 
start on a May morning. Driving along the highway, with rolling 
green on either side and the gray blue of the distant river reflecting 
the changing sky, we could talk companionably as the miles fled by. 

They kept on fleeing—the miles, | mean,—until we reached 
the village of Rockland, where we stopped to visit the district nurse 
whose area forms part of the greater district of the Ontario Health 
Unit. Her office was a model of ingenuity reflecting her own 
imaginative ability and the help and dexterity of people in the 
community. An example, indeed, of what can be accomplished 
cheaply and effectively to lessen work, and to make results depend- 
able, when man’s skill is harnessed by his interest. 


More miles fled by, and we were in another small village whose 
appearance does not suggest its feudal name, Plantagenet. The 
nurse here was in an office adjoining the agricultural department, 
and faced with the difficulties of fighting tuberculosis in a district 
where active cases are numerous, economic conditions depressingly 
bad, and sanatorium care too distant to appeal to the patient. 


Through a sudden shower of rain we arrived in Alexandria to 
draw up in front of the central office of the unit, an old and dignified 
gray stone house that has been converted into pleasant offices. 
The light from the broad windows is soft as it falls on the white 
and yellow woodwork and the russet coloured floors. In this centre 
are to be found the district medical officer of health, whose work 
is coordinated with that of part time health officers in the several 
counties included in the unit, the supervising nurse, a sanitary 
engineer, the district nurse for Alexandria and a clerical assistant. 
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The work in seven counties has been consolidated by the full 
time health unit for a year and a half and, as sound work should, 
is moving slowly toward the establishment of a _ generalized 
programme of public health, at the same time combating two main 
problems,—the incidence of tuberculosis and a high infant mortality 
rate. Success depends, as it must, on the support that is given by 
the community, and on their acceptance of a health programme. 
In Alexandria there is the nucleus of a committee, representative 
even in small numbers of many groups, that promises to do much 
in the shaping of public opinion. 

On this afternoon they were gathered at their monthly meeting, 
to hear of the unit’s work and to plan their own activities. It was 
a pleasure to be one of the group and to have an opportunity to 
describe this Council and its work, conscious of the possibilities 


ea of coordination between a maternal and child hygiene programme, 


the work of the unit, and the influence of a committee such as this. 


e. 
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COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


MONTREAL FRENCH 
CANADIAN 
FEDERATION EXCEEDS 

PREVIOUS TOTAL BY THIRTEEN PER CENT 


di HE French Canadian Federated Charities of Montreal (Federa- 

tion des Oeuvres de Charite Canadiennes-Francaises) has just 
closed its 1936 campaign for the support of twenty-four affiliated 
agencies with the recorded total to date of $347,012, exceeding its 
previous year's total by thirteen per cent. Late returns will add 
slightly to this figure, according to Col. H. L. de Martigny, Executive 
Director, bringing the 1936 total to approximately $45,000 in 
excess of last year’s figure. 

While the Federation has not always reached the ambitious 
objective set before its campaign workers, a fine campaign organ- 
ization came within reasonable sight of its goal with 94 per cent 
of the objective attained this year, and took one more forward step 
in the continuous progress recorded by this Federation since its 
inception. The following table will indicate the progress made 
in the space of four years: 








Percentage of 


Campaign Total Previous Year's Result 
1933 $183,000 
1934 289,020 157% 
1935 305,317 106% 
1936 347,012 113% 


The 1936 result amounts to 189 per cent of the campaign e 
total for the first year of comparison, 1933. During these four “” 
years the number of affiliated agencies has increased from 16 to 24. 





An earlier start, a better organization, and a greatly intensified 
publicity campaign are mentioned as important factors in the 
improved results this year and the esprit de corps of the campaign 
personnel developed under the leadership of M. Paul Vaillancourt, 
Campaign Chairman, and Mme. E. de B. Panet, Chairman of the 
Women’s Division. 

A definite increase in pledges, as compared with cash sub- 
scriptions was noted this year, while the number of individual 
subscribers to the Federation is estimated to be 30 per cent greater 
than in any previous campaign. 


M. B. 








PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


THE RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT is primarily a result of 

the inefficient organization of agricultural 
and industrial processes and of the demand and 
supply of labour. It develops due to failure in 
this primary functioning of production and the 
employment of labour. The problem of efficient 
social and charitable effort to deal with the 
conditions which then result is but secondary, 
but because of the persistency and extent 
of need arising from unemployment in 
Canada in recent years, the relief problem 
has almost obscured the study of the 
problem which causes it. Its solution 
does not lie within the technical com- 
petence of the social worker, but social 
work is not unaware that its problems 
are not the fundamental factors in the 
situation. 









Efficient social organization to reduce dependency and protect 
its victims calls for skill and devotion in a field in which Canada, 
by her very youth and prosperity, found herself with but little 
established policy, precept, practice, experienced personnel or 
professional resources, and the whole situation is lacking in the 
detached and comprehensive consideration which the discipline of 
experience brings. Europe facing “the Black Death” with no 
knowledge of public health and without organization of nursing, 
medical or hospital resources, presents a picture comparable to our 
hectic efforts to deal with these problems as unemployment and 
relief need increased tenfold in less than two years. 


And yet the fundamental problems of which this unemploy- 
ment need is the most severe symptom .had been long in the 
brewing, and no group were more aware of the by-products than 
the social workers. 


Our Problems Long in the Making 

Canada’s problems in unemployment and severe recurring 
dependency, especially in her urban population, did not originate 
in the so-called depression or even in the post-war years. They 
had been growing through the crowded vital years of our obvious 
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prosperity. Frew countries have known the almost incredibie 
development of Canada from 1901 to 1911, when, financed largely 
on foreign capital, her enterprise carried her into every field of 
national development, with little or no concern for the capital 
structure she was building for future generations to carry, and 
almost complete oblivion of the fact that she was importing, or 
transferring from east to west or from rural to urban life a human 
commodity in the way of labour for her great projects—a commodity 
which, unlike the stone and steel and timber of her other raw 
material, would remain after the capital structure was built, and 
would require employment or, in its lieu, food, maintenance, 
shelter and clothing. 

Even in 1913 this problem was beginning to be felt, and the 
summer of 1913-14 threatened a crisis to which the war, with all 
its costs, granted an economic reprieve. Enlistments and war 
industries took up the slack of the labour market, war loans 
stimulated dying European credits and Canada found herself, 
for all her tragedy of young life laid low, materially thriving in 
industry and agriculture. 

Then came the peace, and with it few real economic adjust- 
ments. Insolvent countries could no longer buy; devastated areas 
were rebuilt and productive again. Russia, Roumania and the 
Danubian Valley “come back” in the wheat and agricultural 
market. The deferred crisis of 1913-14 loomed again, took form in 
the years 1921-23, receded again in the temporary revival of 1926 
to 1929, and has showed itself in all its intensity and as part of a 
world situation since 1929-30. 


Her Gambling Instinct Canada's Handicap 


The curse upon the country has been the glory of its rich 
possessions. We were young and richly founded. With life at 
the dawn we recked not of the noonday, and from the opening of 
this century there has been a terrible virus in our blood. It has 
given us our vibrant courage, our recklessness, the buoyant faith 
by which the Canadian is characterized, but it has discounted 
planning, thrift, the long view, honest facing of the fact that the 
nation that would sing in old age must do more than dance and 
dice in the dawn. We have been and still are fundamentally 
gamblers in our national outlook and in much of our individual 
philosophy. The whole country gambled on its future, gambled 
from 1900 onwards in its railway building, in its lands, in its mines, 
in its forests, in its waterpower, in its wheat, in its war enterprises, 
in its credit. And the inevitable accompaniment of the gambler’s 
game is the exploitation complex. We have been rife in both. 
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One cause of our present chaos in unemployment and relief is this 
fact that we have followed this same gambler’s instinct—still are 
following it—instead of facing up to the whole problem. Our 
national attitude has been to gamble on the situation as temporary, 
and to exploit it as we go. The thing seems to be in our blood, 
and from the humble recipient of relief to the public men responsible 
for the building of triumphal relief bridges over rural creeks and 
the laying.down of concrete sidewalks in their villages, (to blister 
the mocassined feet of the Indians who use them), we have 
gambled on a fundamental crisis in our social and economic life 
“until things pick up again."’ There was hardly a speaker in the 
recent debates of the House of Commons whose words did not 
betray his inclination to support various measures for the alleviation 
of relief, until industry or agriculture ‘get on their feet again’. 


Employment Shrinking as Production Increased 


And yet this shrinkage of employment opportunity, this grow- 
ing volume of need due to enforced idleness, has been a social 
phenomenon of persistent growth and recurring emergence in 
Canada for years. Every Canadian social worker has been familiar 
with its most obvious aspects for at least two decades. To cite 
but two examples: Winnipeg and Montreal had been finding it 
necessary ever since the war to operate their special employment 
and unemployment relief services, originally evolved for the “peak 
winter months,” for longer and ‘onger periods each year, and in 
“good” years as well as “bad.” In these so-called “‘best of times” 
there was an almost continuous unemployment in Canada which 
fluctuated between 100,000 and 150,000, varying with the years. 
In the cities most affected, the slack was taken up in part by the 
public welfare or city relief services, but very largely by the 
private family or unemployment services and the churches. And 
every year from about the third week in September, this minimum 
volume of unemployment jumped anywhere from 50 to 200 per 
cent. The social agency office was the refuge of that pathetic, 
courageous band who year after year faced this dreary “‘balancing” 
in a life-long struggle for self-maintenance—the unskilled, the 
casually or seasonally employed who with the help of friends, 
relatives or social agencies strove anxiously to ‘break even” after 
a winter's scraping and credit, to get a little ahead in the good 
months, only to begin the losing struggle again with idleness and 
winter's need. Year by year some gave up, some were forced to 
defeat, many to despair. 


And every year the social agency saw lengthening shadows. 
Fewer heads of families, especially the older ones, got work in the 
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spring again, or if they got it were employed for shorter periods in 
the summers. More unskilled workers were drifting in from the 
rural areas to look for work or help in the winter, away from 
humiliation in the presence of neighbours or the harshness of their 
own municipal councillors. 


During all this time production was mounting. But frighten- 
ing, significant things were happening; things in which no one 
seemed particularly interested at the time. For instance, some 
one in the automobile manufacturing area pointed out that with 
the industry booming in 1925 only 30 men were required to do 
what 100 men did just ten years before. An agency in a textile 
district reported that because of wonderful new machinery, 1,000 
fewer men and girls were required to produce the same yardage 
of cloth than had been employed just four or five years before. 
Workers in the broom, carpet-sweeping and related industries, 
the “ice men” and their families were staying on the agencies’ 
lists the year through because the vacuum cleaner and the electric 
refrigerator were at work in the home and new avenues of production 
and employment were not opening up as quickly as electrification 
and mechanization were entering both industry, and agriculture. 


Some Trends in Farm Employment 


Profound changes were taking place in western agriculture 
which were to prove of tremendous significance in the problem of 
single homeless men. Already this problem had assumed heavy 
proportions because the free homesteading land had concealed a 
fundamental problem, namely that much of Canadian agriculture 
could not sustain “hired help’ the year round. The farm worker, 
while free land lasted, could work from spring to harvest with the 
farmer, put in his six months on his claim, seed his broken land, 
and reap his own small crop. At the end of three such years he 
had his land, some savings and was on his way to farming himself. 
When free accessible land was used up and the seed time to harvest 
wages were all many a farmer could pay, the homeless man haunted 
the western cities or rode the rails in the off season. Another 
factor of great significance came into the picture when the western 
farmer called the mechanical man to his aid. In 1922 there were 
two combines in the west, each displacing 16 farm workers on the 
harvest; in 1929 there were 7,255, a displacement of over 100,000 
workers in 7 years, and incidentally adding $70,000,000 in carrying 
charges to western agriculture. Yet less than 25 per cent of the 
farms were so equipped.* Had western agriculture not known 
the depression of these years, the rapid mechanisation alone would 
" * TT. L. O. Review. May 1931. 
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have created the problem of 20,000 less jobs for the farm laborer 
annually, over a period of some years. 


Unemployment Mounting 1928-29 


Thus more and more people were becoming unemployed 
while production was climbing. For instance in the buoyant years 
of 1928-29, this fact is significant: In July 1929 there were about 
128,000 wage-earners unemployed, and this total was more than 
trebled by December of that year. Employment organization 
simply was not keeping up with the science of production and 
employment opportunity was shrinking steadily, in consequence. 


Our Workers Becoming Employees 

Another very significant change has taken place with the 
growth of science; the means of labour were costly and consequently 
required corporate purchase and control, with the result that the 
people rapidly lost control of the means of livelihood themselves 
and by 1931 practically sixty per cent of the Canadian working 
population were working for wages, dependent on others for employ- 
ment, with no capital or commodity to market but their labour and 
skill. This makes a great difference in the social structure, for it 
means that the sense of responsibility of the employer must sub- 
stitute for much of the old individual reliance and initiative, since 
the worker simply has his head and his own two hands to market. 
He has no plant, no land, no tools, no customers. And the 
population of Canada has become 54 per cent urban. 


The farm worker finds only about 40 per cent of our farmers 
able to employ farm labour, outside their own families, and less 
than twenty per cent can employ such labour permanently. 


The Population Growing Older 

During these years another social change has been taking 
place—the population has been growing steadily older. In the 
first stage of a country’s development a young and vigorous male 
population is naturally predominant; then comes permanent settle- 
ment, home life, a high birth rate and in another generation la 
vigorous middle life. Then the countrys age average moves 
upwards and Canada’s would move rapidly, for her natural increase 
was fed by a heavy immigrant tide from 1891 onwards, in which 
the youth and middle age group predominated. Fifty years ago 
three-quarters of the male population of Canada were 36 years of 
age or under; today three quarters of our male population are 44 
years of age or under. This change is profoundly significant in 
relation to our problems of employment and social aid, and 
especially in relation to the assumption of such measures as non- 
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contributory old age pensions, without provision for the rapid 
increase in the numbers of aged persons which will have to be faced 
because of this population trend. 


We Have Not Faced The Facts 


These factors have been steadily influencing the situation for 
a generation, yet even with the crisis in our employment shrinkage 
we have not faced them. We have concentrated, as we had to, to 
save human life, on the emergency organization of unemployment 
relief. It is only the formation of the hose line through which 
water may be carried to a structure in flames. The situation is 
hopeless only insofar as we continue to concentrate on unemploy- 
ment relief rather than upon the relief of unemployment and 
other causes of mounting social dependency, for as these problems 
darken the Canadian scene, three fears stalk, equal pace, with the 
mass of Canadian workers—premature ill health or death of the 
breadwinner, unemployment, and old age. These factors are an 
integral part of the problem of relief of dependency in which 
unemployment relief has dominated the picture since 1930. 


The Last Six Years 


What, briefly, is the story of these six bleak years? Briefly 
summarized, for the victim or idleness and need, for the dweller in 
drought areas, for the earning citizen who has met the financial 
cost, they are these: 


Since October 1932 there have never been less than a million 
men, women and children in Canada in receipt of aid under the 
special relief and unemployment provisions of the federal power, 
and while the volume has fluctuated from the peaks of over 
1,500,000 in April 1933* and March 1934 to the low of approximately 
one million again in the pre-election days of September and October 
1935, and the immediate aftermath—no relevancy is suggested by 
reference to the statistics—it has stood for the last few weeks 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,300,000. 


The first participation of the federal power in the relief of 
destitution and distress— traditionally the responsibility of the 
local unit of government— had come in the immediate post-war 
dislocation of employment. The government of the day had taken 
various steps to stimulate work, but on December 14th, 1920, a date 
of eventual great significance in Canadian relief history, the 
Honourable Gideon Robertson, then Minister of Labour for Canada, 


wrote to the Honourable Walter Rollo, then Minister of Labour 
* April 1933, 1,589,682; March 1934, 1,504,860. Not yet final, September 1935, 963,795; Octo- 
ber 1935, 995,537. 
t As at March 16, 1986. 
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for Ontario, stating that if emergency relief measures should become 
necessary the Federal Government would co-operate with provincial 
and municipal authorities on the basis of contributing one-third of 
the amount actually disbursed in this relief, provided the other 
two-thirds were either paid by the municipality or paid by the 
municipality and the province jointly. The policy then embarked 
upon as an emergency measure has since been varied in detail but 
never abandoned in principle or responsibility. In each case 
making its profession of faith of unusual aid in unusual circum- 
stances, the Federal Government was forced to contribute to the 
tripartite relief of unemployment dependency in 1920-21; in 1921-22; 
in 1922-23; in 1923-24 (in small amount, it is true); in 1926-27; 
and steadily from 1930 to the present. In all, in eleven of the last 
fifteen years and in the last six steadily, the Federal Government 
has contributed relief aid under a system and approach based on 
consideration of temporary emergency conditions. 


Relief Expenditures 


During the first year of federal participation a sum of $500,000 
was provided by the federal power as a contribution to the excess 
cost of such relief assistance. From 1930 to January 31, 1936 the 
Federal Government alone has expended $193,448,739 under these 
relief votes*, while the joint expenditure of federal, provincial and 
municipal governments (apart from the special relief works vote) 
for the current fiscal year will be not less than $115,000,000. To 
the end of this fiscal year (March 31, 1936) the three units of 
government will likely be found to have expended not less than 
$550,000,000 on unemployment and special relief aid since 1930. 


Relief Policies 


Throughout the years the Federal Government's policy has 
been one only of supplementary aid to the relief of emergency 
conditions, primary responsibility for the handling of which, it was 
held, rested with the municipal unit of government (notoriously the 
most susceptible to every wind of popular demand because of the 
brevity of municipal tenure of office). Secondary responsibility 
rested with the provinces, with whom alone the federal power could 
directly deal. 


Beyond certain formalities of an accounting nature and com- 
pliance with the terms of very general agreements, neither control 
nor conditions of relief aid were stimulated by the most powerful 
unit of government participating, and, as it has proved, the most 
heavily involved financially. 

" * By March 15th this would be $200,000,000. 
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With the Dominion Department 

Even within the federal unit itself co-ordination of administra- 
tion has not existed. The Relief Distribution Branch within the 
Dominion Department of Labour, has had responsibility only for 
the drafting of these somewhat general Dominion-provincial agree- 
ments and examination and payment of accounts—the auditing has 
rested with the Department of the Auditor-General. No organic 
relationship was encouraged between the Employment Service and 
the Unemployment Relief Division within this one Department. 

The Department of National Defence has been responsible 
directly for the organization and administration of relief camps, 
which, after all, at their peak have never had if care more than a 
third of our single, homeless men. 

The Department of the Interior has handled other federal 
works camps in the National Parks. 

The Department of Public Works has supervised the extensive 
works programmes from time to time, but there has been little 
correlation between their work, the Employment Service, and the 
Unemployment Relief activities of the same unit of government. 

The Department of Indian Affairs has handled relief on the 
Reserves; the half-breed and transient Indians in their environs 
have added to the variety of life of the municipal and provincial 
authorities responsible for local relief. 

The Relief Settlement Committee of the Department of Labour, 
with a representative of the Land Settlement Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration has handled the small relief settlement project. 

The Department of Pensions and National Health, adopting in 
1922-23 a measure of direct unemployment relief to low-rate 
disability pensioners on the basis not of service but of unemploy- 
ment, has seen this innocent departure mount in the past year to 
where its expenditure on this form of direct relief, made directly 
through its harassed district administrators throughout the land, 
is costing $2,000,000 per year and going to 9,000 pensioners and 
23,000 dependants. 


With the Provinces 

Turning to the provinces, there has been definite progress in 
some in the last two to three years in the co-ordination of their own 
relief and welfare services and in an endeavour to bring about some 
comparability of relief practice and standards within their respective 
municipalities, but in some of the provinces even rural and municipal 
relief supervision are not yet under correlated control, while in 
none is there yet a well co-ordinated administration of unemploy- 
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ment relief and of their integrally related responsibilities in other 
forms of social aid such as ordinary relief, old age pensions; mothers’ 
allowances, child care and other measures of social assistance which 
essentially call for similar technique and comparable procedures. 


With the Municipalities 

And Canada’s 4,000 municipalities potentially may evolve 
almost as many systems of relief as they number, and there are 
today but few even of our large municipalities within the same 
province whose procedures and policies are fundamentally com- 
parable or designed to cut back of this growth of dependency to the 
glands feeding it. 

Those provinces and municipalities within provinces which 
have attacked their problem with energy and consistency, more 
frequently than not have found themselves penalized at the cost 
not only of their own taxation, but assumption also through indirect 
taxation, of the excess cost of careless or corrupt administration in 
other units. 


In some municipalities, on the other hand, the most intense 
suffering and degradation have followed upon inelastic and inhumane 
relief standards and provisions, while only the private social agencies 
know the terrible suffering that has resulted in the problem of 
transients due to the absence of reciprocal policies among our 
different units of relief administration. 


The End Results 


Where the energy and best ability of Canadians should have 
been long engaged on this most insidious of all her social problems, 
hundreds of illrelated administrations have been sopping at a 
thousand wounds with but indifferent skill and often poorer faith, 
and the very morale and strength of the Canadian people have 
been failing in the denial of employment opportunity and the 
absence of fundamental treatment for the preservation of character 
and resources. And half a billion dollars have been spent in the 
doing of it. 


The Immediate Need 


What is now required is comprehensive, far-visioned and 
courageous planning. And under present systems and conditions 
of government in Canada, those privileges are denied our Ministers 
of the Crown, first claims upon whose time are traditionally con- 
ceded to their constituents seeking junior posts in the public service, 
rural mail contracts, appointments to the non-political judiciary, 
concessions Or contracts in business with the Crown or to attendance 
upon the proceedings of the Houses of Parliament. 
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It is this intrusion of public service upon the privilege and 
Opportunity of our parliamentarians for thought that offers the 
most potent argument for the proposed delegation of this tremendous 
problem to a representative public commission, whose members 
will be enabled to concentrate upon it. That is the first argument, 
and the second is that such a representative group chosen with 
fitness and political disinterest, will lift considerations of the 
question immediately beyond this political pressure and also clear 
the arena of direct municipal control by elective bodies, but a few 
months of whose life each year are secure from the immediate 
demands of their electorates. 


If its work is to be effective, such a national commission will 
have to work through its counterparts in like independent 
provincial bodies and similar local bodies in every large municipality 
and in reasonably workable county or rural units of administration, 
and these complementary provincial and local bodies should not 
be wholly of local selection, but should combine the nomination of 
federal, provincial and municipal powers in each case and in all 
cases should be acceptable to the national body. 


Correlation of Social Aid 

The national body should be so constituted as to tie in with 
two units of administration, collaboration with which is essential 
to any attack on the problem in its fundamental aspects—and 
that is the Employment Service Council and the Employment 
Service of Canada in whatever form or under whatever auspices 
these services finally emerge, and with the eventual social insurance 
structure of the country through the Employment and Social 
Insurance Commission or whatever structure or organism finally 
survives the microscopic scrutiny of the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Committee on the Revision of the British North America 
Act. 

If the local machinery of employment service and social aid 
can be protected against political manoeuvre and influence, there 
is strong argument for administration resting with it. Logically 
the service closest to the varying conditions and actual circum- 
stances of the individual in his own locale should be best equipped 
to examine and prescribe. Comparable national standards and 
procedures flexible enough for varying local application, with their 
administration thus protected by an independent local reference 
and reinforced by a powerful, detached, national tribunal, offer 
what conscientious and, in many cases, quite competent local 
officials have long needed in order to do what they have known 
needed the doing in the interest alike of the recipient of relief and 


the taxpayers providing it. 
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Analyzing the Relief Load 


The beginning of wise action is the breaking up of the 
problem into its quite different phases. Mass relief in the nation 
as in the community has been the pall upon intelligent action. 
These 1,200,000 persons on relief break up into quite definite and 
different problems and behind them there exists quite as grim a 
picture—the unemployed not on relief—tens of thousands of idle 
persons, most of them in the finest age group from 16 to 30 years, 
not on relief, but sustained in the invisible network of family, 
relatives and friends. 


Careful analysis of this volume of persons on relief will reveal 
it as in certain large and fundamental aspects not an unemployment 
problem at all. 


Rural Relief 


One-quarter to one-third of this great group will likely be found 
to be rural families, which break again into three principal groups. 


First there are the dried out areas with families and individuals 
dependent because of drought and crop failure in Western Canada, 
for whom continuance of farm relief through relief channels is only 
deferring the solution. This problem is definitely a scientific and 
agricultural one of soil survey, of transportation and marketing, 
and of profound changes, perhaps in the nature of farming activity, 
perhaps in movement of population. A day-to-day, hand-to-mouth 
relief policy will drag these people down in a few years from a 
self-reliant, buoyant farm population into a peasant, pauper class 
clinging to the inhospitable land, eking out a miserable “‘poor 
relief'’ existence. 

Another large group. of rural families now in receipt of relief 
will be found to be farmers whom debt and loss of markets and 
failing prices have forced to the edge of dependency. Their problem, 
too, is not one to be alleviated or solved by this deadening 
continuance on periodic relief, but again it is primarily one of wise, 
agricultural survey and the administration of aid, if aid be required, 
on the basis of loan or production and marketing service, but 
scientifically for what it is, skilled service in settlement and 
agricultural production, and in credit, designed as any scientific 
social aid must be designed, to help these farmers not in their 
trouble, but out of their trouble. 


The Frontier Fringe 


Still a third element in the farm and rural families and in many 
of the village families offers a problem of the Kentucky foothill 
or frontier fringe family—the legacies of broken, inefficient and 
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deficient humanity, too often left where the lumbering and mining 
caravans have passed or pushed into the backlands by the more 
energetic peoples developing the towns and farmlands. Clinging 
to dead ghost villages and the remnants of abandoned lumbering 
and mining sites, in shacks and hovels on the sandbars or fertile 
strips of lake and rock stretch, this squatter family has long been 
characteristic of certain pockets in the forest and rock areas of 
the Eastern Provinces, Northern Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Content in their inertia, fishing, trapping, latterly guiding tourists, 
living from hand to mouth, happy with the odd dollar to buy 
their “pound of tobacco and quarter pound of tea’ they and their 
families have long tugged at the efficiency of county and province, 
but have been carried as part of their natural margin of shiftless 
and near destitute, feeding our illegitimacy and mental deficiency 
totals, but happy in moronic content. 

Long since, the fringes they occupy should have been closed 
to settlement and hopeful families moved to good land, the 
degenerate and deficient elements placed under proper care and 
reasonable supervision given to the replanted communities. 

Indiscriminate relief has raised this population, whose prob- 
lems are of two or three generations duration, to full maintenance 
as part of our temporary emergency unemployment relief and 
unless the situation be dealt with shortly the burden of the weak 
and vicious strain flowing from them in area upon area of this 
type will submerge the financial and social solvency of the sound 
rural communities struggling against an intolerable load which 
they were handling in their own way, but which federal and 
provincial indifference has turned into a back-breaking liability. 


The Unemployable and Socially Handicapped 

Then in this volume of relief aid there is another large element 
that belongs not at all in an unemployment relief picture and that 
will run perhaps as high as a fifth of the total load. This is the 
group dealt with as unemployed, who are really unemployable or 
whose need of social aid arises from another cause than unemploy- 
ment due to employment contraction. They are the inefficient 
and deficient, the physically handicapped, the casually employed, 
the aged, the deserted women, the socially maladjusted and the 
pitiful wreck on the social sea whom the times have increased in 
volume, it is true, because the poor tasks they did can now be 
done by abler people displaced from better employment. They 
present problems which should be dealt with on a long range basis 
of fairly permanent care, with the whole social milieu improved 
by their withdrawal from a dislocated labour market or their 
placement in sheltered pursuits. 
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The Homeless Man and Woman 


Within this group there is a very particular problem centred 
in our larger cities, and that is the homeless unemployable older 
man and woman. There are perhaps 10,000 of the former and 
2,000 of the latter in Canada. They are beyond the good labour 
market age and below the old age pension age. Many present 
serious personality difficulties. They struggle bitterly against the 
tide, with pride and self-respect carrying them often just on the 
verge of starvation or utter destitution. The sooner their plight is 
realized as a special but fairly permanent one for this generation, 
the more humane will our plans be for their social care, the more 
truly economical in the long run our provision of it. 

And here we touch upon a great area of problem and need 
which Canada must shortly face—the reconciliation of her mount- 
ing social dependency with her capacity to provide social care. 
Child care and protection, widowhood, dependent old age, care of the 
sick in home as well as in hospital, the handicapped, the indigent, 
the socially dispossessed, the dependants on social aid—all these 
have mounted with the dependent unemployed, to one in five of 
our population. Their needs are costing perhaps another 100,- 
000,000 a year. And there is little constructive policy in the 
evolution of our measures of care; nothing of sound actuarial 
study or principle. 

As long as Unemployment relief can be side-tracked into 
this borderland, so long will neither group of problems be well 
served. 


Dependency Due to Actual Unemployment 


Then you have left the actual unemployment and relief 
problem, perhaps just about 55 per cent of the total of those now 
on so-called unemployment relief. This represents the unemployed 
heads of families actually unemployed, or employable dependants 
and the wives, children and families whom they would ordinarily 
maintain. 

Apart from rural relief and aid to our unemployables, the 
volume of actual relief due to lack of employment represents the 
needs of these 650,000 people who separate into several distinct 
elements. There are perhaps 175,000 to 200,000 heads of families 
represented in the total volume, and 100,000 employable young 
persons, men and women, older boys and girls, living in these homes 
on relief. And in addition there are probably 55,000 homeless men 
of employable age and condition and perhaps 10,000 women, single 
persons, living on relief and ordinarily employable. The balance 
are wives and young dependent children. 
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This volume of family and home need due to unemployment, 
this large group of single persons, men and women not in family 
homes, idle and receiving relief all across the country has not been 
visualized in its stark immensity. The country has exaggerated 
out of all relative importance the comparatively slight problem 
of the relief camps—20,000 single men of all ages, barely one 
twenty-fifth the proportions of this volume of family relief. 


Somewhere in the vicinity of 225,000 to 250,000 family homes 
in this country, well over one-quarter of them farm homes, present 
the great relief problem of today,—they and the 250,000 young 
men and women from 16 to 25 years of age, bewildered and 
resentful in the undertow. 


Our Large Cities 


Nor has the country realized how accessible is the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of its actual unemployment relief problem. More 
than two-thirds of it is in other than rural districts and practically 
one-third will be found in eight cities over 100,000 in population— 
in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Greater Windsor, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Quebec City. Seven more cities provide 
another large percentage—Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Oshawa, Saint John and Halifax. 


Let it be dealt with energetically, with the responsible and 
intelligent interest of representative citizen bodies in those eight 
large and seven smaller cities, fortified by strong national control, 
and in twelve months Canada will be surprised at her own results. 


Youth 


The problem is being fed continuously by a steady stream, 
the unemployed who have never worked. Canada’s population 
between 15 and 25 years of age now numbers about 2,180,000. 
Judging by the special unemployment census of 1931, about 
- 125,000 young wage earners were not at work because unemployed, 
while perhaps 290,000 have never worked as wage-earners. Thous- 
ands of these are passing now into idleness and despair. There 
are anywhere from 150,000 upwards of our young people in city 
or farm homes on relief; there are probably another 100,000 or 
more idle in self-supporting homes—discouraged, disillusioned, 
touring. They are the new voters of the next Parliaments; they 
are without hope or leadership or activity. Hundreds of the boys 
wander highways and the right of way, see life through the jungle 
and the hostel. The girls, many of whom planned to live at home 
until they married, grow flippant, then jaded and indifferent, and 
many of our moral problems mount apace. 
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In the farm homes there is perhaps the greatest reservoir of 
idle youth, a heavier problem in numbers of boys and young men 
than of girls and young women. The Canadian farm has always 
offered the greatest avenue of gainful occupation, though not of 
paid employment, for its own young people. In 1931 not less 
than a third of the total farm population of Canada were 
members of the family gainfully occupied on the home farm. There 
is a “backing up,” as it were, in these homes of thousands of young 
men and women who would otherwise be going further in high 
school or college or in other conditions would have sought 
employment in town or city. 


And of course there are hundreds of these young folk of the 
farms, disillusioned and unhappy in the farm homes, receiving 
relief in our drought or poor marketing areas. They are anxious for 
anything, re-settlement, or any activity that will give them remunera- 
tive occupation or hope of it. But theré is this social advantage in 
the rural relief problem. You have in all cases shelter; you have in 
most cases good home life; you have some activity and less of the 
corrosion of idleness; you have, outside the drought area, produce 
and food; your relief is more largely for the things for which 
money is needed and, in the prairie land, for fuel. But by and 
large many aspects of the problem of rural youth as well as of our 
rural relief are not properly either an unemployment or a relief 
problem. They are related rather to agricultural settlement, 
production and marketing and will be aggravated, not solved, by 
treatment on the relief basis. 


Canada was cynically familiar with the disheartened, ineffectual 
young immigrant of two decades ago—the “remittance men” and 
“No English need apply’’ whom she despised. Does she realize 
that those youths were the products of similar conditions of 
hopeless idleness, dependency and despair to those in which this 
our present generation is stagnating? That Canada’s young men 
particularly are being tarred with the same brush, vitiating in 
circumstances with which the Old Land has been in mortal combat 
and in which her constructive, energetic policies of recent years 
have been bringing her success? But we are neither facing nor 
stemming our contributory causes. 


We might as well recognize the truth that tens of thousands 
of our young people are not truly educated in life nor trained for 
anything at all. 


Training at Fault 


Our educational systems, by and large, have prepared for 
matriculation or normal schools, with here and there facilities for 
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some technical and agricultural training. We have turned out tens 
of thousands each year ready not to enter any trade but to be taught 
how to work in half defined, largely blind-alley white collar 
activities. So long as more than 50,000 a year drifted to the 
United States, the regrettable lack of relationship between our 
preparation of our youth and our occupational demands could be 
glossed over. Now, the past must be overtaken and the immediate 
present should be served by an intelligent relationship of training, 
occupational opportunity and placement of the new labour supply; 
by holding back the tens of thousands coming on each year for a 
couple of years of adequate training to overtake the errors of our 
immediate past. 


Relation to Transient 

The questions of the homeless men in the relief camps and on 
relief in city or town and of the idle boys and young men in 
homes on relief are inseparably related and break into three major 
projects—training for the younger and untrained; works projects 
and work opportunity for the employable with any trade or skill; 
and maintenance or sustenance camps or hostels preferably in 
rural or suburban areas where, with poultry, pigs, allotments and 
a large measure of their own labour, older and handicapped men 
could be withdrawn from the labour market and placed largely 
on a self-help basis but definitely on a plan of fairly permanent 
social assistance. 

Some of the able-bodied, employable younger men could be 
put upon the clearing and construction of these custodial hostels 
at strategic points, as part of their works projects and the whole 
plan would be almost self-liquidating within a reasonable time. 
Farm employment will not open up; has not been open for over a 
decade to absorb them permanently; farm settlement offers some 
hope. 


Urban Relief and Unemployment | 

Urban relief and employment should be similarly analysed by 
the classification of its casual and unskilled labour element and the 
withdrawal of the larger part of it to suburban or rural settlement, 
on a community basis, where lone families are not shot out each 
with $600 per year to an isolated venture, but rather to supervised, 
planned settlements of groups where the labour of able-bodied 
single men and boys will be utilised in the brush-clearing and 
early construction work. The eminently successful relief settle- 
ment of parts of the Ottawa Valley with a hundred years’ demon- 
stration behind them might well serve as a model. The actual 
cost over a five-year period would probably not be greater than 
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the cost for the same period at the same rates of the same families 
in these cities on the present system; the social dividend would 
be incalculably higher. 


Employment Organization 


These measures would reduce the employable labour supply 
to something nearer possible treatment than the present conglo- 
merate mass of relief recipients so largely congregated in these 
cities. 

Business and industry would have to meet official effort half 
way in disciplining their own ranks along two lines,—to the even- 
ing out of its peak production and lay-off periods, to an orderly 
employment panel system for its great activities that build on 
and too frequently exploit casual labour, and to the enforcement 
through its own ethics and honour of decent wage payments which 
would visualize the reasonable human needs of the employee as 
having the same irreducible claims as other essential costs of the 
business. Government would have to meet private effort by 
affording adequate and efficient employment and placement records 
and facilities. Similar co-operation would have to be devoted to 
the discovery and development of work opportunities such as, to 
quote but one example, the need and possibility of the installation 
of modern plumbing and lighting facilities in thousands of 
comfortable farm homes in great parts of Canada. 


The Human Element 


The problem is one essentially of an approach to the relief of 
unemployment rather than to unemployment relief alone, to recog- 
nition of the situation in all its elements. And then we come to the 
final reduction of our problem as it breaks down into its human 
factors, each consisting of a human life, caught in a network of 
circumstance which cannot be solved by mass treatment nor 
material relief alone, which breaks down into lives like yours and 
mine or lives blighted by social incapacity and handicap, but 
individual human beings, individual homes. 

The “‘chiseller’’ and the “leadswinger,’—yes indeed, and in 
numbers— for your mass system has encouraged and subsidized 
them and your politician has forced them on our lists. But there 
are others too, and more of them. They pass across the screen 
with dragging weary feet. 

The young artisan, who, full of hope, founded his little home 
in 1925, furnished modestly but well on his savings and those of 
the girl he married, who in housework, shop or factory had “‘set 
by” for her hope chest and home of her own, that home today gone, 
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but first denuded of all that was saleable, the family crowded into 
two or three miserable rooms, with three or four nervous, bewilder- 
ed, insecure children growing up in an atmosphere of strain and 
uncertainty—a little group afloat on a raft in aswirling sea of change. 

The young lad I saw in “a flophouse’”’ in the West, in rags, 
sleeping on newspapers in a wretched shelter, clean and eager, 
his face puffing up with obvious streptococcal infection because 
he had borrowed a hobo's razor to get a shave, begging the citizen 
with whom I was to let him go to a doctor. He went and when | 
heard of his death next day I could not but wonder if he had been 
given the better part. 


A woman, forty-seven, all her life a clerk in a big store, main- 
taining first her young brothers and sisters, then her aged mother, 
then a nephew and niece, “let out’ in a merger for a younger 
woman, with the nephew and niece unable to get work, the weary 
round of searching again for a job, the pitiful struggle, her trim, 
decent clothes growing threadbare and poor, the trip after darkness 
to one she had known in happier days, the loan, then finally, the 
social agency, and, at last, her simple homey little apartment gone—. 
‘‘on relief’’ in one room in the house of an aged couple whose own 
relief rent is reduced by her room rent, the nephew in a camp, 
the niece in the girl's hostel. 

Or, again, Harry, oldest of a widowed family’*'rustling’’ papers 
to help at home; in summers “‘bellhopping”’ in a hotel, bright, 
eager, buoyant, helping his mother and working his way through 
college to go into engineering. His job gone his first summer, 
the odd tasks his mother used to get gone too; he and his older 
brother beyond ‘allowance age’; a load on the home; the highway, 
the rods, the jungle, the hostel, a “little job’ on a store till, and 
“the jug”. 

And Marion, leader in her plant's team, full of vigour and of 
grace, “out in the shut-down,” keeping a precarious footing, her 
living standards slipping, other standards too. “‘Well, What's the 
use and what's the chance anyway?’ And Marion has gone a 
way that is easier than virtue on relief. 


Yes, what's the use anyway? if the relief of unemployment 
be just this—food, fuel, clothing, shelter, this week, next week, 
sometime, forever? If this be the living of life; if this be all its 
expression? For all that distinguishes life from existance lies 
beyond that ambit of mass treatment of material need; all that 
means human sympathy and understanding; all that means meet- 
ing the individual as you or I would want to be met; all that 
means lifting him from this sodden mass of dependency. and 
maintenance to a consciously proud, vibrant, living individual 
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again is what is meant by the socializing of our relief system. And 
it is the quality almost entirely lacking today, and only as we 
can introduce it can we relieve the human cost of unemployment. 


Yes, unemployment, one of the obvious sloughings of a 
changing social epoch, is soluble, but by the expenditure not alone 
of money, but of thought and by the realization that social 
progress and national wellbeing are measurable in terms of spiritual 
satisfaction and human happiness as well as material success. 
The material mechanics of a time out of joint can and will be 
adjusted, for man, whose ingenuity has conquered the problems 
of the production of the necessities of human life, has yet within 
his capacity the ability to evolve their more effective distribution. 
We can be confident, for it is not new knowledge that is needed 
so much as the application of knowledge now within our intelli- 
gence—knowledge and courage to lighten the dark places of our 
understanding and to guide our people into the way of a freer, 
richer life. 


(An address by Charlotte Whitton, to the 
Canadian Club of Montreal, March 16, 1936) 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


The announcement by the Minister of Labour on May 15th 
of the personnel of the National Employment Commission 
brings into active service in Canadian Welfare a committee of 
citizens charged with heavy responsibilities and offered an unique 
opportunity for leadership. It brings into actuality a national 
advisory commission concerned with the organization of employ- 
ment and relief measures such as has been urged consistently by 
the Canadian Welfare Council since 1931. Many welfare agencies 
throughout Canada will greet its appointment with feelings of 
encouragement and hope and will offer strong moral support in the 
admittedly difficult tasks which lie ahead. 


The personnel of the Commission as announced in the press 
is as follows: Arthur B. Purvis, Montreal, Chairman; A. N. 
McLean, Black's Harbor, N.B.; Alfred Marois, Quebec; Tom 
Moore, Ottawa; Mrs. Mary M. Sutherland, Wells, B.C.; W. A. 
MacKintosh, Kingston, Ont.; and E. J. Young, Dummer, Sask. 


M. B. 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT 
THE TRUANT? 


Substance of an address by Judge A. D. 
Campbell, Juvenile Court for the County of 
Cape Breton and Sydney, Nova Scotia, to a 
recent Conference of Nova Scotia Child 
Welfare Workers. 


The problem of truancy is assuming grave proportions to 
those who are concerned with the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
Chapter 25 of the Nova Scotia Laws of 1933 (An Act to Amend 
the Education Act) sets the compulsory school attendance age 
for this province as 7 - 14 years for rural counties and 6 - 16 years 
for urban communities, with the added authority in rural com- 
munities to fix the legal age from 6 - 16. 





The minimum attendance required is full term, with exemptions 
provided on the following counts: 

On grounds of mental or physical condition. 

Under instruction at a Private School or home or elsewhere. 

Illness or other unavoidable causes. 

Poverty, unable to procure clothing. 

Child under 10 years living 214 miles away from school except 
in consolidated school with conveyance attached. 

Full age of 12 and passed grade 9 examination. 

Temporary exemption not to exceed 6 weeks a year for husband- 
ry or necessary work. 

Child of 13 permitted absence while actually engaged in 
remunerative employment. 


The age of admission is any age, being compulsory at 6 or 7 
as indicated, and the age at which a temporary permit may be 
granted is 13. There are no minimum education requirements for 
a permit. 


Resulting Increase in Truancy 

A perusal of the Amendment indicates that one of the results 
should be an increase of truancy as the age limit, the minimum 
education requirement and the definition of truant had been 
changed. Such being the impression and to meet the situation in 
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a measure in our jurisdiction, after consultation with the School 
Supervisors in the County I donated five trophies to be competed 
for among the rooms of the different common schools in the City 
of Sydney and the towns of Glace Bay, New Waterford, Sydney 
Mines and North Sydney respectively. The competitive spirit 
thus aroused in the children has resulted in an increased attendance 
and also in the children themselves assuming some responsibility 
for the attendance of their laggard fellows. It has as well through 
publicity brought school attendance much before the public and 
created in it an interest otherwise wanting. 


Mayor F. L. Kelley of North Sydney, sensing what had been 
done wished to help out and donated a very fine cup for competition 
in aggregate attendance as between Sydney, North Sydney, Sydney 
Mines, Glace Bay and New Waterford. Also we have had meetings 
between Supervisors to discuss attendance problems and they have 
done what they could to avoid absenteeism. I refer to what has 
been done as evidence of our being alive to the damaging and core 
rotting effect of truancy on some of our children. 


How to Meet the Difficulty 

Before the amendment we had difficulties with truants. These 
difficulties have increased. How are we to meet them? The trend 
in Education is to better the standard for those able to absorb the 
matter given in our curriculum. That is desirable. But what 
about the number of boys and some girls in our schools who find 
the subjects of the 7th and 8th grade not absorbing, and school 
not congenial, with the result they become grade repeaters and then 
truants? Is the remedy commitment as a delinquent? 


I look upon truancy as the most dangerous phenomena in the 
school life of a child. Why? 


The child immediately becomes a liar, and parental and school 
confidence in him has been shaken with the psychological results 
that go to the foundation of his young life. 


His time as a truant is free time, unguided and undisciplined, 
at the period he requires proper direction and wise discipline. 


His time as a truant is usually spent with others of his class 
in out of the way places removed from the eye of the adult citizen 
and police, where delinquencies are hatched, language is salacious 
and frequently first moral lapses are had. 


It is realized full well educationalists here are at their wits 
end to meet this problem and it is with a view to be of mutual 
assistance it is approached. 
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Some Causes of Truancy 
Some of the causes of truancy are: 

The congested schools. With 50 or 70 pupils in a room 
the teacher cannot give the slow child personal attention and 
he does not follow the work intelligently, and from that slow 
category truants come. 

Sometimes a child becomes a truant who will not absorb 
curriculum matter beyond the 7th or 8th grade, even with 
personal attention. 

A boy will become a truant whose home takes little if any 
interest in him, his problems and his school relations. 

The wilful truant, who with malice aforethought just will 
not attend school. 


How can truancy be lessened so as to avoid commitment? The 
problem of the congested room will be met by more accommodation 
and increased teaching personnel. But the number in the second 
group will be increased following improvements as suggested for 
the first. Group two presents the real problem. Will an elastic 
curriculum applied in and for such cases help? I have some 
suggestions which might be considered: 


Segregate all such boys in the schools with a view of: 
Extra mural activity for such children under school direction 
and in charge of boy captains selected from the group, the 
group to report to local works, such as building and building 
repairs, wharf construction, boat building, fishing, auto mechan- 
ics or such other local works as may be had with a view to 
creating an interest in the boy for a work that appeals. 

Give the pupil the academic work he can do and no other. 
They usually can write and read as well as do some arithmetic. 
Give a period over entirely to proper body carriage, body 
care and physical exercise. 

Lecture the boys on duties they owe their country and 
create in them a respect for it and for authority. 

In spring and fall take them to the nearest farms and 
fishing grounds for actual training in farm stock care, use of 
farm machinery and boat work and fishing respectively. 

Have them attend night classes as arranged by the 
Technical school. 


Build Pride and Self Respect Through Achievement 

These activities might be coordinated so as to give the now 
truant a school attendance that would win his respect and show 
him we were interested in his future; that the State was always 
ready to help him when he was of good will and made provision in 
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our schools for the boy of one talent as well as for the boy of five. 
I think this is a soul stirring field for boy work, the development 
of which will lead many a boy to a useful normal life in communities 
as we now know them. Why resort to institutional commitment if 
a remedy can be applied locally under school direction? After all, 
in these cases, we should realize that to live is anterior to teaching, 
and to teach should be regulated so as to fit these cases to live as 
their talents have directed. 


The third and fourth categories are for local solution. A 
sympathetic hearing in the home, and, where it is needed, a word 
of encouragement to the boy and parents, calls and social assist- 
ance from the teacher, a social worker to re-arrange life perhaps, 
these little acts of kindness can solve mostly any case of truancy 
in these groups. If we limit truancy we decrease delinquency and 
if we decrease delinquency we can confine crime. 


Broader Jurisdiction for Juvenile Court 

Here it might be suggested that insofar as misunderstandings 
in the family are reflected in the child and in a measure are 
responsible for his difficulties in his relations with our social fabric, 
it might be well to have the jurisdiction extended to include some 
aspects of family relations. Some authors have suggested that the 
family is the first unit of society and that insofar as many of our 
troubles originate in families, special treatment such as a family 
rather than as an individual trouble is desirable. Frequently we 
are confronted with family adjustment in dealing with a difficulty 
for a child, and as parents are sometimes obstinate it might be 
well to consider giving us jurisdiction to deal with the set-up so as 
the better to give the child the natural right to develop unrestricted 


_by improper parental attitudes. To that end we might be vested 


with jurisdiction dealing with non-support, bastardy, desertion, 
adoption and guardianship, and the matter of permits for sale on 
streets at night of papers and other saleable goods. 

If we had jurisdiction in such matters as well as what we 
already have, we could deal effectively with the family as a unit, 
giving them attention in their difficulties similar to that now given 
to the delinquent child. 
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THE NAME: St.-John’s Community Centre. 

THE PLACE: King George V Institute Building. 

THE TIME: Opening January 2, 1936. 

THE OBJECT: To make life a little less irksome for hundreds of men 

who are feeling keenly the pinch of depression. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Unemployed men; 18 years of age and up- 

wards; non-members of any other organization 
offering similar facilities. 

HOURS: Every week day from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

ACTIVIVIES: As the men themselves desire. 

ADMITTANCE: By registration and the production of a card of 
membership. No fees, dues or any other obliga- 
tions except reasonable conduct of action and use 
of the building, the facilities and the opportunities 
available. 


This announcement heralding the opening of an unemployed 
men's club in St. John’s, Newfoundland, sums up the scope and 
purpose of this venture launched at the beginning of the year by 
a_Citizens’ Committee of St. John’s, “to serve men, who, much 
against their desire, are now in the leisured class”’. 


Would Cater to Many Tastes 

The following outline of plans, published in the press at the 
time, projected an ambitious programme of activities, and defined 
in terms of understanding and welcome the attitude of this new 
club toward its future patrons: 

“How will men occupy themselves at the Centre? Just as 
suits themselves. The organisers and managers have no intention 
whatever of forcing or attempting to force men to conform to any 
set programme or series of programmes. The Centre will be their 
home while away from home and while there they will be treated 
as individuals whose reasonable wishes are to be respected. 

“The man who desires simply to rest there a while in comfort 
will not be pestered to join in activities in which he has little or no 
interest. Should he desire to play a friendly game of cards he can 
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suit himself. If he wishes to read for an hour or so, books and 
magazines will be available to him. Comfort, cheer and sociability 
will dominate the arrangements. 


“More active and practical uses can be made of the facilities 
and equipment of the Centre, if any group of men so desire. Those 
who get pleasure out of riding a hobby will be afforded an opportunity 
of following this bent with others to like mind. Groups interested 
in learning an occupation or in enlarging knowledge already acquired 
will be accommodated. Men who see in their enforced absence 
from ordinary employment an opportunity to equip themselves for 
an attack on life and living from a new angle, when prosperity 
returns, will be encouraged and aided in pursuit of their ambition. 


Education for the Serious Minded 


“General education will receive all the attention any group 
of men desires. Teachers will be available for any subject in which 
collective interest is displayed. Like all others mentioned, any 
undertaking in this connection will be entirely optional; as a matter 
of fact, it will be initiated only on request. 


‘Lectures on timely topics; musical programmes and gatherings 
to interest and divert the membership as a whole will be organized 
by the committee from time to time. 


“Athletics will receive due attention. The younger men who 
believe in housing sound minds in sound bodies will have their 
turn served to advantage. Apparatus is available and class instruc- 
tors will be at the disposal of the members as they organise for 
games and physical culture’. 


The Committee secured as manager of the Community Centre, 
Mr. J. D. Van Bommell, formerly of Montreal, Canada, who had 
acquired valuable experience in work of this character, having served 
as Chairman of the Educational Department for the Montreal 
Day Shelter for Homeless Men several years ago. Gratifying 
success has attended the efforts of the St. John’s Committee and 
the Community Centre has operated continuously since the first 
of the year with a full complement of members and activities. It 
will close for the season at the end of this month. 


A Capacity Enrollment in First Week 

Approximately five hundred members (the estimated capacity 
of the building) were enrolled almost at once, and the attendance 
in and out the first week totalled 2,950 and was up to 3,495 by the 
first week in February. This figure, of course, represents more 
than one attendance per man since they were accustomed to go 
in and out at meal time. 
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The following extract from the report of the Manager for the 
first month's operation includes an interesting account of the 
participation in the various activities and the facilities afforded by 
the building. 

“The building is open week days from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission is by membership card only. The lobby and club room 
are equipped with tables and benches for those who wish to chat, 
play cards, checkers, etc. ~The Reading Room has a large table 
with a good supply of magazines and books. Two class rooms are 
available for educational work. Another room is used for occupa- 
tional activities. ~The swimming pool and showers are used by the 
men in the fore- and afternoons and the gymnasium is in constant 
use for gymnastics, basketball, volleyball, boxing, shuffle board and 
special entertainments. 

“Members may obtain playing cards, games, books, etc. in 
exchange for their membership card. When the article is returned 
their membership card is given back to them. This system is 
working very well, not a single pack of cards, game or book has so 
far been lost. | 


“The rooms are thoroughly cleaned every night by a squad 
of four men, taken from the members, one of which is a permanent 
foreman. The other three are changed every three days, so as to 
give as many as possible an opportunity of earning a little pocket 
money. 


“The bedrooms on the second and third floors are rented as 
before. The bowling alleys are used by outside groups, as is the 
swimming pool when not in use by the members of the Centre. 
A certain amount of revenue is derived from these three sources. 


Physical Department Heavily Patronized 

The physical programme attracts the majority of the younger 
members. It is interesting to see them exercise or play in the 
gymnasium or having a fine time in the pool. Participants in 
swimming submit to a physical examination before entering the 


pool. Mr. J. C. Steele, who is in charge of this work, reports as 
follows: 


SWIMMING: 116 different individuals used the swimming pool 
in the past month. Total participation was 675 or an average of 
34 daily. Classes in advanced swimming and diving are held 
three times weekly and classes for beginners twice weekly. 


GYMNASTICS AND WorkK-Outs: This class had an average 
attendance of 33. The men are becoming very accomplished 
gymnasts and are working towards an exhibition. 
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BASKETBALL: A league of 12 teams is now in progress with 
upwards of 60 men participating. 


VOLLEYBALL: This game was introduced and found instant 
favour with a group of 41 men. They will organize into a league 
to be played in the evenings. 

Boxinc: A group of 24 men are receiving instruction in 
boxing from Mr. C. Stone, Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings. Mr. Stone gives his service voluntarily. 

SHUFFLE BoarD: A tournament in this game was held with 
48 men participating. 

EDUCATIONAL WorkK: There are 60 men registered in the 
beginners class (reading and writing), divided into two classes, one 
meeting in the mornings, the other in the evenings. The Navigation 
class has an enrollment of 26 and meets every afternoon. The 
teachers in these classes report sincere interest on the part of the 
men and substantial progress. 


OccUPATIONAL WorkK: A class in boot and shoe repairing was 
started on the 29th. Sufficient equipment has been supplied to 
keep six men at work at the time. The idea is to give the men an 
opportunity to repair their own boots and shoes under expert 
supervision and instruction provided they furnish their own leather. 


ENTERTAINMENT: Thursday night has been set aside for 
special entertainments. This programme was inaugurated on the 
30th with an amateur night. Some 250 men attended and enjoyed 
the musical and other efforts of their fellows. Small prizes were 
given to the winners. The evening was in charge of Mr. Frank 
Oliver, who kindly volunteered his services. 


DonaTIons: A considerable number of citizens have made 
donations to the Centre of books, magazines, playing cards, musical 
instruments, etc. These gifts have been acknowledged through 
the press, but we wish to once more express our thanks to the donors. 


“If a few personal remarks may be permitted: I must confess 
that the results of the first month's operation of the Centre has 
exceeded my expectations. Especially the splendid behaviour of 
the men and their friendly and appreciative attitude are indeed 
most encouraging and gratifying. With the interest and guidance 
of the Committees I and the members of the staff are thoroughly 
enjoying our work”. 


Successful Season to Close this Month 

By the beginning of May membership cards issued had reached 
a total close to six hundred and all departments continued to meet 
with unflagging interest and enthusiastic participation. Several 
new classes were opened in the Educational Department during 
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the season, including one called “Reading for Pleasure’, another 
in French, a third in first aid and a fourth in carpentry, all with 
substantial enrollments. Popular talks were arranged by the 
Entertainment Department from time to time on general civics, 
health and hygiene, etc. All activities in the Physical Department 
continued to enjoy a heavy enrollment and many tournaments were 
organized. 

As the spring advanced, many of these activities were moved 
into the out of doors. Weekly entertainments continued to average 
an attendance of from 250 to 300 members, while a debating club 
organized in April will meet every Saturday until the Centre closes. 
It is anticipated that the Centre will be organized again next 
autumn. 


M. B. 
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FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES 


LEURS DROITS ET NOS DEVOIRS 


(Extraits de la Causerie prononcée par Madame Pierre F. 
Casgrain, 4 la Société des Conférences de l'Université 
d’Ottawa, le 15 janvier, 1936). 


A VIE d'une mére de famille tourne inlassablement sur ces 
deux axes qu'on appellent: droits et devoirs, lesquels deviennent 

pour elle presque une seconde nature. Un peu sans sen rendre 
compte, l'4me féminine est attachée 4 son entourage par mille 
fils imperceptibles et cette trame est rendue chaque jour plus 
serrée et plus assujettissante par les exigences de la vie moderne. 


Je pourrais vous dire avec M. Larousse que le droit est 
“l'ensemble des lois et dispositions qui réglent obligatoirement les 
rapports de la société, tant au point de vue des personnes qu au 
point de vue des biens.”’ II faut aussi distinguer les droits civils— 
dont la jouissance et l’exercice sont garantis par le Code Civil a 
tous les citoyens et réglent les rapports entre individus—des droits 
civiques—dont |'exercice est accordé aux citoyens dans leurs rapports 
avec | Etat. 

Voyons aussi ce qu’est le devoir: ‘“‘c’est ce 4 quoi l’on est obligé 
par la loi, la morale, ou en certains cas, les convenances’’ 
et aprés avoir dit que droits et devoirs sont corrélatifs, choca: 
d'une part, ce que la famille, la patrie, la société toute entiére sont 
en droit d’attendre de la femme moderne, et de l'autre, ce qu'elle 
est en mesure de leur rendre, en tenant compte de sa nature et des 
modifications apportées a son individualité par le temps. 

Bien entendu, nous poserons d’abord ce principe, que la femme 
de 1936, comme celle d'autrefois, reconnait comme un droit primor- 
dial l’'autorité du chef de famille. De ce droit découle le privilége 
de trouver, au sein de la famille, l’ordre, la paix et la sérénité qui 
lui sont assurés par le bien-étre matériel et une sage organisation 
intérieure. Ces conditions essentielles au bonheur familial devien- 
nent, hélas difficiles 4 réaliser. 


Dans toutes les classes de la société, le mari compte de plus 
en plus sur sa femme. Le déséquilibre des fortunes démolies en 
quelques mois, l'insuffisance des traitements et la perte d'une 
situation assurée sont des événements qui arrivent presque chaque 
jour et c'est alors que la femme doit trouver ia force et le moyen 
de sortir de ces difficultés. Autrefois, outre les enfants et le mari, 
d'autres membres de la famille occupaient le logis. Ces sympathiques 
commensaux faisaient leur part des travaux et aidaient plutdt 
qu'ils ne génaient. Cette coutume tend 4a disparaitre et leur exode 
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constitue un probléme additionnel auquel la femme moderne doit 
faire face. 


Que dire aussi des transformations profondes qui ont 
révolutionné nos relations avec la domesticité? Jadis, des familles 
entiéres de serviteurs probes et dévoués se succédaient sous les 
ordres des mémes maitres. Aujourd’hui, lexiguité des logis, le 
mépris pour les travaux ancillaires, la concurrence de l'usine et du 
magasin compliquent la situation. De pauvres petites mamans 
doivent se débrouiller tant bien que mal, et j admire les maris 
modernes qui savent préter main-forte au moment psychologique. 
Quand la fortune nous envoie de bons serviteurs, ils ont un 
titre 4 notre sympathie et des droits que, plus que jamais, il 
nous faut respecter. Sachons les comprendre et nous les attacher 
par notre fagon de les commander. Un sourire, un mot bienveillant 
font souvent plus qu'un ordre bref et sec. 


L’Education des Enfants 


Malgré toutes ces difficultés, la femme moderne consciente de 
ses responsabilités familiales, exerce sur son entourage une influence 
profonde. Sa valeur se fait surtout sentir dans l’'education de ses 
enfants. En puériculture, la mére a rationalisé l’alimentation et 
l‘hygiéne enfantines et contribué a faire baisser graduellement le 
percentage de la mortalité infantile. La maman elle-méme d‘ailleurs 
y a gagné. Fini le temps ou elle s epuisait 4 bercer ses enfants. 
Quoi qu'on en dise, le soin d'un bébé au point de vue hygiéne 
requiert des connaissances qui ne se devinent pas. La médicine 
spécialisée compte sur le concours intelligent des méres suffisamment 
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préparées a cette nouvelle collaboration. 


En plus du devoir d'état qui lui dicte d’abord le soin des étres 
confiés a sa garde, le devoir national exige de la mére la formation 
technique nécessaire a sa tache. II ne suffit pas de préserver !es 
enfants de tout contact avec les dangers physiques et moraux, 
mais il importe de former des personnalités, des caractéres, sans 
crainte dexagérer la confiance en soi et lesprit di'initiative. 
Scoutisme, associations sportives et méme politiques, la femme 
doit étre au courant de tout. 


Devant l’évolution de la vie moderne, la mére de famille doit 
forcement se demander sil nest pas impérieux de modifier 
parallélement nos méthodes d'enseignement. I! faut armer les 
garcons pour la lutte qui aujourd'hui, s impose plus que jamais. 
Certes, la connaissance des classiques est précieuse, mais cela ne 
suffit plus entiérement dans un monde ot chiffres et matiéres régnent 
déja en maitres. Seule une formation adéquate permettra 4 nos 
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auxquels ils ont droit. Quant 4a nos filles, préparons-les aussi a 
des dilemmes non moins graves. Le temps nest plus aux petites 
oies blanches, et je préfére Madame Curie 4 Madame de Genlis. 


Il est de notre devoir de développer chez nos filles l'enseignement 
technique, cest-a-dire les arts domestiques, puis la facilité de 
gagner plus tard, au besoin, leur vie ou celle de leurs enfants. II 
faut encore les encourager autant que les garcons a prolonger leur 
séjour dans les maisons d’éducation. Cependant il restera toujours, 
entre la sortie du couvent et le choix d'une vocation, un intervalle 
ou la jeune fille doit prendre des habitudes de discipline et exercer 
sa volonté au contact du monde. Ce temps précieux doit étre 
utilisé pour la préparer 4 son réle futur. Je veux dire ici combien 
je trouve admirable la jeune fille d’aujourd’hui. Plus lucide, plus 
débrouillarde, plus futée que nous |'étions, elle ne se contente plus 
d’attendre l’arrivée du Prince Charmant. Elle sait sintéresser a 
cent choses diverses et souvent mieux que ses ainées, comprend 
l’acuité du probléme social. 

Il est beau de voir avec quelle belle humeur et quelle énergie 


elle sait faire le bien, tout en restant aussi femme que nos 
romanesques aieules. 


L’enseignement secondaire chez la femme devient un devoir 
pour créer une élite chez nos méres de demain. Les femmes sont 
nombreuses au barreau; dans la médecine, nous en comptons un 
bon nombre en notre pays; elles enlévent les diplémes de licence, 
d'agrégation et de doctorat avec la méme vaillance que leurs 
compagnons de travail, et cette intelligence que les hommes 
semblaient tenir en si mince estime autrefois, elles sont aujourd’ 
hui toutes fiéres et joyeuses de sen servir pour se mesurer avec 
eux. 


Mer Tissier disait un jour: “‘la société aura un grand motif 
d’espérer le jour ot non plus quelques femmes isolées mais votre 
foule prendra conscience de son réle éducateur qui dépasse vraiment 
tous les réles."" Ne pouvons-nous pas appliquer en entier cette 
parole 4 notre Canada? II nous faut des femmes 4 la foi religieuse 
appuyée sur des convictions et qui ne soient étrangéres 4 aucune 
conversation, 4 aucune discussion, parce qu’elles ont une attention 
éveillée et un jugement universellement averti. “L'idéal’’, a dit 
Son Eminence le Cardinal Villeneuve, “‘c est d'avoir assez de téte 
pour conduire un grand coeur’’. 


Le Travail Féminin 


Il y a aussi une autre catégorie de femmes qui occupe une 
place considérable dans la société, celles qui travaillent en dehors 
du foyer. Rien ne serait plus plaisant que cet entrain avec lequel 
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on s attaque au travail féminin si les conséquences de cette lutte 


n'étaient pas si graves. . . Les uns lui attribuent la crise; 
les autres y voient la source de tous nos maux. Lon affirme 
gravement que la femme prend la place de |homme .. . et 


qu'elle ne travaille que pour se payer des toilettes. Pourtant, les 
femmes ont toujours travaillé et elles travailleront toujours. Riches 
ou pauvres, toutes ont leur part de labeur. 

Avant la guerre, le travail rémunéré était loin détre aussi 
commun qu il lest aujourd'hui. Nombre de femmes pouvaient 
rester au foyer et vivre du salaire gagné par le mari. Devenues 
veuves, elles se sont remises au métier appris dans leur jeunesse; 
d'autres ont dd faire tout un apprentissage; mais dans l'un et l'autre 
cas, de lourds fardeaux ont dés lors pesé sur ces épaules vaillantes; 
fatigue du nouveau travail ajoutée a celle des besognes ménagéres, 
menaces de chémage, responsabilités de chef de famille, bref, tous 
les soucis du gagne-pain. Le chémage a forcé de courageuses 
mamans 4 sortir de chez elles pour assurer le pain de ceux qui leur 
sont chers. De braves jeunes filles sont devenues | unique soutien 
de leurs vieux parents et méme de leurs fréres. . . (Quand elles 
ont ainsi disposé de leur salaire, il leur reste que fort peu pour 
s'acheter ces élégantes babioles qu'on leur reproche tant. 

Au lieu de critiquer aveuglement de tels dévouements, ne 
faudrait-il pas plutéts efforcer 4 ramener les choses a une assiette plus 
normale? Voyons ace que le pére de famille regoive une reémunération 
convenable—payons 4 travail égal, salaire égal—et ceux qui dénigrent 
avec tant d’amertume le travail féminin le verront ainsi diminuer 
de fagon marquée La plupart des femmes qui gagnent leur vie 
seraient bien heureuses de rester au foyer, mais encore faut-il 
qu elles en aient un. 


La crise ne faisant qu augmenter le nombre des travailleuses 
d'une part, et le nombre des critiques d’autre part, sans parler du 
nombre des projets de loi, il est intéressant de noter, a ce propos, 
la déclaration suivante de l'Union Féminine Civique et Sociale,— 
organisation bien connue en Europe: 


“Toute personne humaine a le droit et le devoir d'exercer 
utilement son activité et de mettre en oeuvre par le travail ses 
diverses facultés: elle concourt par le fait méme au progrés matériel 
et moral de I humanité. Le travail humain est réalisé par | homme 
et par la femme dans divers champs d'activité, culturels, familiaux, 
professionnels et civiques, suivant leurs besoins, leurs aptitudes, 
leurs spécialisations, leurs possibilités et surtout les devoirs personnels 
qui leur incombent. 

De nos jours, des milliers de femmes ne peuvent trouver leurs 
moyens de subsistance que par un travail professionel. 
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Dans les circonstances économiques et sociales actuelles, 
l‘interdiction légale de ce travail des femmes nous apparaitrait 
comme une injustice sociale. Mais il est bien entendu que les 
mesures légales de la protection des femmes sont 4 maintenir 
et a perfectionner lorsque la morale, Il hygiéne et la dignité fémi- 
nines sont en jeu. 


Nous demanderons que ce travail des femmes soit justement 
rémunéré, la modicité de certains salaires féminins constituant un 
véritable abus. 


Le jour ot la femme fonde un foyer, elle assume une mission 
que les conditions de la vie économique et de la vie familiale doivent 
lui donner la possibilité d’accomplir. 


Nous demandons en conséquence que les salaires soient tels 
que le chef de famille puisse, avec des institutions sociales diverses 
et, le cas échéant, le complément des allocations familiales, pourvoir 
a la subsistance des siens, étant bien entendu que les membres de 
la famille doivent contribuer a l’entretien de celle-ci, chacun selon 
ses forces et sa mission particuliére. 


Ces ressources doivent, dans leur ensemble, permettre 4a la 
famille une existence avec le standard de vie de notre époque, des 
réserves pour le temps de chémage, d invalidité ou de vieillesse et 
l'accession 4 une propriété familiale. Nous insistons trés spéciale- 
ment, malgré l'état de crise actuel, sur la nécessité de ne pas réduire 
davantage tant de salaires déja si bas, | insuffisance des ressources 
de la famille menacant de compromettre gravement l'avenir méme 
du pays.” 

Ces déclarations de femmes énergiques n’ont rien de commun 
avec les tirades romantiques des belles ténébreuses de 1830. 
et voila certes qui peut méme faire p4lir la déclaration des droits 
de l'homme. 


La bourgeoisie, qui est devenue la classe dirigeante, et obligée 
de travailler pour créer sa situation—ou pour la maintenir—s’adonne 
au Commerce, a4 | Industrie, ou 4 d absorbantes professions libérales. 
La vie de société passe au second plan. Elle y perd ce caractére 
d’activité et de raffinement intellectuel qui, dans des cycles déja 
lointains, avait fait de certains salons aristocratiques de véritables 
laboratoires d'idées. Aujourd’hui, on ne discute presque plus. 
Le plus souvent, on cause de ses occupations, de ses prouesses. 
D’autres, avec ardeur, se livrent au travail du bridge—car c’en 
est un—et rien n'est plus amusant que de voir avec quel sérieux 
et quelle science consommée les bridgeurs se donnent 4 leur 
passetemps favori. Silence, messieurs! Silence, mesdames! recueil- 
lons-nous—l'avenir du pays dépend de la réussite de ce grand 
chelem! . ..« 
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La Femme Moderne 

Schopenhauer a décrit la femme comme un étre aux cheveux 
longs et aux idées courtes. N’en déplaise 4 ce bon monsieur, la 
femme moderne a coupé ses cheveux et allongé ses idées. Elle a 
réalisé qu'il est de son devoir de conserver le trésor de la culture 
francaise et du bon godt et la douceur des conversations amicales. 
Sa formation différente a créé chez la femme moderne des 
relations de catégories diverses et l’a mise en contact avec des 
milieux nouveaux. Elle a ses entrées partout ot sa bonne influence 
se fait sentir. Le monde des affaires n'a plus de secret pour elle. 
Presque partout, la législation modifiée lui laisse la gestion de sa 
propre fortune. Beaucoup de femmes ont l'expérience pratique 
pour avoir été mélées 4 l’organisation de certaines compagnies soit 
comme actionnaires, propriétaires, secrétaires, etc. Elles ont 
d‘ailleurs admirablement réussi dans ce domaine. Un homme voit 
peut étre plus clair qu'une femme, mais une femme voit certainement 
plus loin. 

En parlant des femmes dans les affaires, i! faut tenir compte 
de plus en plus des “‘isolées,’ de ces femmes économiquement 
indépendantes, qui ne sont plus des vieilles filles, mais des 
célibataires, qui par choix ou par suite des circonstances, ont le 
droit d’organiser elles-mémes leur budget. 

La femme moderne, plus avertie que celle d'autrefois, peut 
apporter dans les affaires le précieux point de vue féminin, sa 
souplesse, sa prudence, son désintéressement. Méditons un peu la 
justesse de cet axiome, et rappelons-nous le mot de Louis XVI 4 
Madame de Maintenon qu il consultait sur toutes les affaires graves 
du royaume: *‘Qu’en pense votre Sérénité’’? 

Plus consciente de ses devoirs sociaux, la femme moderne— 
la vraie—est plus active. Elle comprend que le travail est la 
premiére loi de notre race, son obligation inéluctable. Elle se 
dépense partout et, généralement, celle qui a des loisirs les consacre 
a quelque oeuvre de prédilection. Elle y trouve une occasion de 
déployer ses qualités natives de patience et desprit pratique en 
méme temps quelle peut y répandre les trésors de son coeur 
maternel. 

Toutes ces femmes travailleuses, méres de famille, veuves, 
célibataire$, qui ont pris contact de plus en plus ces derniéres 
années avec les dures conditions économiques de la vie en ont 
recueilli certaines idées générales portant surtout sur les causes 
du malaise et se sont de plus en plus intéressées a la chose publique. 


La femme canadienne non seulement va de plus en plus 
s'intéressant a la politique, mais 4 la politique comme la décrit 
Son Eminence le Cardinal Villeneuve: : 
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‘La politique, dans son sens large et étymologique, c'est la 
science ou plutét l'art des moyens propres a procurer le bien commun 
d'un Etat. Elle est pour une part une science et un art philosophique 
qui reléve de la spéculation rationnelle de tous, et elle est soumise 
aux régles directrices de la morale. A ce compte, la religion a le 
droit de la juger, de lui tracer des buts et de lui fixer des bornes, 
de la louer ou de la condamner’’. 


Cette définition de Son Eminence est bien la fagon en général 
dont la femme envisage la politique. Pour elle, c'est tout simple- 
ment une extension du beau champ de I'action sociale. Ces consi- 
dérations se concrétisent dans des termes pourtant assez simples: 
assistance maternelle et allocations familiales, indemnités pour les 

ab familles nombreuses, pensions de vieillards, assurances sociales, 

lois scolaires assurant un salaire raisonnable a la petite institutrice 

; rurale,—unités sanitaires, source d'hygiéne et prévention des 

ha 2 contagions—orphelinats, écoles d'infirmes, de tuberculeux, darriérés, 

d'épileptiques. Ne sentez-vous pas que tous ces étres abandonnés 

et souffrants ont des droits inaliénables dans la société? Leurs 

revendications trop faibles et sans promesse de retour ne sont pas 

toujours entendues par les hommes, du milieu du brouhaha de 

leurs affaires ou de leurs rivalités politiques, mais elles trouvent 

un écho dans le coeur des femmes. La patrie canadienne qui a 

vu pendant des siécles |‘humble mére héroique lui offrir courageuse- 

ment de nombreuses maternités, la trouvera en ce XXe siécle 

préte a infuser, selon le mot de Léon XIII, dans toutes les veines 

de 1Etat, comme une séve et un sang réparateur, la vertu et 

; l'influence de la religion catholique. Dans la mesure ov une 

| question touche aux intéréts familiaux, elle retient | attention 
féminine. 

Au point de vue international, il est impossible de dire que la 
femme ne peut pas s'intéresser 4 ces questions parce que tout ce 

p) - qui se passe dans les pays étrangers peut avoir sa répercussion 
a dans le nétre. 


Qu'il me soit permis de citer succintement ce que Jean 
Giraudoux a su dire au point de vue de la tache de la femme 
frangaise dans le monde. ‘‘Cette tache est double parce que, juste- 
ment, cette renovation du monde s opére sous deux formes et que 
dans chacune, la femme est indispensable. 


La Confédération des Femmes aux Etats-Unis, dés qu'elle a 
eu quelque utilité, c est-a-dire vers 1880, a toujours considéré que 
l‘amélioration du sort de la femme en Amérique ne pouvait étre 
pleinement réalisée que par l'amélioration féminine et masculine 
universelle, et jamais ses efforts n'ont eu un sens égoiste. Nous 
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avons un excellent moyen d’étudier leur action internationale en 
examinant comment elles ont pris la Société des Nations. 


Rappelons d’abord que cette oeuvre leur doit 4 sa fondation 
une part de son envergure. Aux premiéres heures de la Société 
des Nations, Wilson n'y voyait encore qu'un instrument de 
pacification, qu'un état-major mondial presque spécialisé dans la 
lutte contre la guerre, qu'un tribunal chargé de dégager les 
responsabilités dans les conflits, et de répandre le blame et l'en- 
couragement, sinon la menace et | aide sur les parties en présence. 
C'est au moment ot l'on discutait de la possibilité d'une armée 
de la Société des Nations que les grandes associations féminines 
demandérent a étre regues par les quatre. Wilson leur accordait 
d’avance si peu d'importance qu'il fut prescrit que chaque groupe- 
ment n’aurait que trois minutes pour exposer ses revendications 


ou ses suggestions. Lloyd George s apprétait 4 recommencer sa 
lutte contre les suffragettes. 


Je ne suis pas bien sar non plus de la curiosité de Clemenceau. 


Observant rigoureusement la régle des trois minutes, chaque 
association réussit 4 exposer une série de voeux si raisonnables, 


si précis, et dont l'étude élargissait 4 tel point l’action sociale de 
la nouvelle société, que les quatre furent gagnés a leur cause. 


Si les femmes nont pas assisté en tant que personnes a la 
création du monde, puisque Eve est née aprés Adam,—ni a sa 
recréation par la machine, elles étaient de plain-pied pour la premiére 
fois avec lui pour cette nouvelle reconstruction et particuliérement 
bien placées pour agir, car elles avaient, vis-a-vis des hommes, le 
prestige de les avoir aidés puisamment pendant qu ils se battaient, 
et celui de ne pas s étre battues’’. 


La Femme & Son Foyer 


Que ce soit dans la famille, la société, la politique ou les oeuvres, 
les femmes modernes ont compris qu'on est en droit d'attendre 
d’elles des dévouements nouveaux que nous appelons encore devoirs, 
lesquels loin de réduire au second rang le réle primordial de la mére 
de famille, ne font que-l amplifier et le mettre en valeur. 

Faire son devoir, voila toute la morale. Le devoir est facile 
lorsqu il est brillant; il est facile lorsqu’il est doux et léger, mais il 
a ses monotonies et ses interminables longueurs. 

Meéres de famille €puisées par de nombreuses maternités et 
des problémes familiaux de toutes sortes, toutes ces vaillantes, 
toutes ces héroines obscures aujourd ‘hui comme hier, et sans doute 
comme demain, sont avant tout fidéles a leur devoir. 

Pauvres domestiques au service de gens égoistes; pales et 
débiles ouvriéres enchainées au travail de latelier; courageuses 
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et chrétiennes institutrices perdues dans les petites écoles rurales, 
font aussi vaillamment leur devoir. 


Quelque profondes que soient les modifications apportées a 
la vie feminine en ces derniéres années, je ne puis m’empécher de 
comparer |'influence exercée par la femme moderne et celle de la 
femme forte de l'Evangile, telle que décrite au livre des Proverbes. 
‘Son prix l'emporte de loin sur celui des perles. Le coeur de son 
mari a confiance en elle et les profits ne lui feront pas défaut. 


Elle lui fait du bien et non du mal tous les jours de sa vie. 
Elle recherche de la laine et du lin et travaille de sa main joyeuse 
et elle fait de ses mains ce quelle veut. Elle est comme le vaisseau 
du marchand—elle apporte son pain de loin. Elle se léve lorsqu’il 
est encore nuit et elle donne la nourriture 4 sa maison et la tache 
a ses servantes. Elle pense 4 un champ et l'acquiert et elle plante 
une vigne du fruit de ses mains. Elle ceint de force ses reins et 
elle affermit ses bras. Elle sent que son trafic est bon. Sa lampe 
ne s éteint pas pendant la nuit. Elle met la main a la quenouille 
et ses doigts prennent le fuseau. 


Elle tend la main au malheureux, elle ouvre la main a | indigent. 
Elle ne craint pas la neige pour sa maison car toute sa famille est 
vétue de vétements doubles. Elle se fait des couvertures. Le lys 
et la pourpre sont ce dont elle s‘habille. Son époux est bien connu 
aux portes de la ville, lorsqu’il siége avec les anciens du pays. 
Elle fait des chemises et les vend, et des ceintures qu elle donne au 
marchand. La force et la grace sont ses parures. Et elle se rit 
de l'avenir. 


Elle ouvre la bouche avec sagesse et les bonnes paroles sont 
sur sa langue. Elle surveille le train de sa maison et elle ne mange 
pas le pain d'oisiveté. Ses fils se lévent et la proclament bien- 
heureuse. Son époux se léve et lui donne des éloges. 


Et la femme moderne soucieuse comme autrefois du bienétre 
de sa famille, de sa maisonnée, mettant la main a la quenouille 
et cultivant elle-méme son champ, en méme temps qu elle est le 
soutien de son mari pendant qu'il siége avec les anciens du pays, 
ne cherche d'autre récompense que | amour et les éloges de ses 
enfants et de son époux’’. 
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WITH THE KINDERGARTNERS 


GROWTH OF KINDERGARTEN IN LONDON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 


HERE is always Romance in the beginnings of movements. 

In August, 1887, Mr. Alexander MacQueen, Principal of 
Askin Street School, supported by the Inspector of Westminster 
County Schools, Mr. John Daerness, persuaded the School Board 
to open the first Kindergarten in South London. 

Miss Mary Evans of Toronto was given charge of the first 
class which occupied the Sunday School room of the Baptist Church. 
A year later, resigning to establish a home of her own, she was 
succeeded by Miss Agnes E. McKenzie, a graduate of the Kinder- 
garten Department of the Ottawa Normal School. 

Other Kindergartens were opened in 1890, in Wortley Road, 
Askin Street, Talbot Street and Simcoe Street Public Schools. 


In January, 1891, Miss Agnes McKenzie was appointed Super- 
visor of these Kindergartens, and was given the responsibility of 
training the students in the first of their two-year course. The 
students had practical experience in the morning, assisting the 
Directors of the Kindergarten, while in the afternoon they had 
lectures from the Supervisor on Kindergarten principles and 
practices. 

Each week the Kindergartners met together and under the 
guidance of the Supervisor discussed “‘the best methods of making 
the work more effective.” This was the foundation of the London 
Froebel Society whose aim, we read in the constitution, “‘shall be 
mutual improvement and united effort to widen the outlook, deepen 
the insight and elevate the standard of educational work.” 
Undoubtedly, this society has played a most important part in 
firmly establishing the Kindergarten in London. 

In 1906, Miss McKenzie resigned and Miss Jean R. Laidlaw 
was appointed Supervisor. Under her leadership the Froebel 
Society became active in a work which not only did much to enlarge 
the outlook of its members, but was of cultural value to the whole 
community. Prominent lecturers were brought to our city. 
Among these were: Richard E. Moulton, Earl Barnes, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Edward Howard Griggs and John Cowper Powys. 
Then in January, 1914, we had the honour of introducing Helen 
Keller to London These visitors were welcomed with capacity 
audiences and at the same time the coffers of the Froebel Society 
were well filled. 


* London, Ontario. 
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In this way the Kindergartners were enabled to finance courses 
of study bearing directly on their work. From Chicago, we had 
Mrs. Clara Seymour who gave an inspiring course of music for the 
young child; Marie Hofer who taught us games and folk-dances, 
two consecutive winters; and Miss Cromise who twice gave us 
courses in Art. Miss Virginia Graeff from Cleveland also lectured 
to us on Children’s Art. 


In 1910, it was considered advisable for economic reasons to 
have double sessions, and each Kindergartner was made responsible 
for a morning and afternoon class. In a few districts where the 
enrolment was not large enough to necessitate this double session, 
the Kindergartners organized game periods for the afternoon, and 
taught folk-dancing to the classes throughout their schools. 


About this time the Kindergartners under their Supervisor, 
Miss Laidlaw, introduced Mothers’ Clubs into their school districts. 
This was the first organization of its kind in Canada. Parents and 
Kindergartners met each month to discuss mutual interests, the 
needs and development of their children. This organization has 
grown until at the present time every school in London has an 
active club—now known as “The Home and School Club”. In 
consequence, we see today a fine spirit of co-operation and good-will 
between the homes and schools of our city. 


In 1912, Miss Clara Brenton was asked to take the position of 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, Miss Laidlaw having resigned two 
years previously to make her home in the West. By this time 
there were thirteen Kindergartens in London, but as our city grew, 
new schools were opened, until we now have twenty Kindergartens 
in which nine hundred and seventy-four children are happily 
spending the first year of their school life. 


The Supervisor's duties were extended to include Primary 
Grades in 1929 and we feel that this has greatly furthered the 
unification of the Kindergarten and Primary work— an objective 
sought by every progressive movement in Education, As a result 
there has been introduced into the Primary Grades practices which 
more adequately meet the needs of the little child. This develop- 
ment in Primary work has enriched the experiences of both the 
child and the teacher. 

Through group conferences, from time to time, our teachers, 
both Kindergarten and Primary, have endeavoured to keep pace 
with the new educational thought of the day to better meet the 
needs of our children in a changing civilization. 

The progress of the Kindergarten in London has been in no 
small degree due to our three splendid Supervisors,—Misses Agnes 
McKenzie, Jean R. Laidlaw and Clara Brenton, our present beloved 
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leader. Endowed with clear vision, high ideals and boundless 
energy, they have given unstintingly of their best. 

Our Superintendent of Schools and his Assistant Inspector, 
keenly in sympathy with Kindergarten principles, have ever given 
the Kindergartners of London their loyal support. Rather than 
attempting to introduce the Primary atmosphere into the Kinder- 
garten they have encouraged the enrichment of the Kindergarten 
experience of the child, believing that this is the best preparation 
for ‘the next step’ in his education. 

When we realize what Kindergarten has meant to the children 
of London, we crave that privilege for all Canadian children, and 
we only hope that ere long in many towns and cities in our own 
province and throughout Canada this opportunity may be extended 
to our five-year-old citizens. 

In October, the National Federation of Kindergarten, Nursery 
School and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers meets in London, and 
the members of the London Froebel Society extend a cordial 
invitation to all the friends of National Federation to come and 
meet with them at that time. 





THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD AND HIS GROUP 


The March issue of “‘Childhood Education” contains an article, 
“The Kindergarten Child and His Group” by Stella Louise Wood 
of Miss Wood's Kindergarten and Primary Training School, 
Minneapolis. Miss Wood contends “That the secret of true 
happiness lies in the adjustment of the individual to his group”, 
and that the child between four and six years of age has experiences 
in the Kindergarten which initiate him into the techniques of making 
this social adjustment. At this age children are very eager and 
responsive and what they DO is not only remembered longest but ™ 
is built into their ‘forming fibre’. 

Miss Wood discusses some of the activities in the Kinder- 
garten which contribute to the “development of group conscious- 
ness and the modification of individualism”. It is not claimed 
that a passionate little five-year-old is concerned with thought for 
other members of his group, but he gets at least the beginning of 
this idea,— ‘that his desires cannot be allowed to conflict with the 
rights of others’. 

He soon learns that the material provided is not for one child 
but for every member of his group and consequently must be shared. 

In playing games he learns to play the game fairly, for “‘liberty is 
not escape from law but perfect obedience to a perfect law”. “A 
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sense of gratitude is developed for those who contribute to our 
happiness and comfort by their work. We often begin with the 
farmer and our debt to him. We visit a farm, make a farm in the 
sand box, collect pictures of farm animals, find out how the produce 
comes to the city. Through his activity the child gets some idea 
of the labour involved.’ “A definite effort is made to bring out, 
not only our dependence on all those workers, but the fact that 
this is a world of interdependence where each must contribute his 
part. Children have a keen appreciation of the value of labour. 
They have no foolish snobbery about overall workers” and, as 
Miss Wood states, they have no class prejudices nor race prejudices 
if left untainted by adults. By way of illustration a telling incident 
is related. “During a walk taken by Kindergarten children a 
clean, well-mannered little negro girl was walking happily hand in 
hand with a Swedish girl. As they passed a fire engine house the 
father of the Swedish child rushed out and snatched his daughter 
away and said angrily, “My girl don't have to walk with no nigger!”’ 
The children looked dazed; the coloured child looked up wistfully 
at the teacher who hastened to take her hand, but said not a word.” 
The idea that public property is a trust is emphasized when children 
are taught to gather up papers and to make the surroundings clean 
and tidy so that others may enjoy the same property. “We try to 
catch our sneeze and cover up our cough so that others may not 
suffer from our affliction." It is possible with children four and 
five years old to secure that desirable attitude toward younger and 
smaller things which we call the nurturing attitude. We feed 
pigeons instead of using the sling shot; we build bird-houses instead 
of robbing nests. An effort is made to develop a constructive 
thought to protect and not prey upon. First hand contact with 
the mystery of growth is realized in the planting of seeds and 
observing their growth. 

“We have been slow in realizing that the most delicate yet 
vital art of living harmoniously and justly in a social order needs 
teaching and guidance most ofall.”’ E. H. 


NEW OFFICERS OF KINDERGARTEN FEDERATION 


The officers recently appointed for the Standing Committee of 
the National Federation of Kindergarten, Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-Primary Teachers include: 






Chairman................Clara Brenton, London 
ee Flora Carson, London 
Assistant Secretary....... Marjorie Rowntree, London 
Treasurer................Wola MacDonald, London. 
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Conveners of Committees 


Research Gertrude Bapty, London 

Convention and Publicity. Mabel Gregory, London 
Annie Davidson, London 

Editorial Edna Claris, London 


Misses Edna Ault, Hazel Baggs, Gladys Dickson, Noreen 
Dorrien, Mary Gibson, Lillian Harding, Mabel Hodgins, Dorothy 
Millichamp, Birdie Russell, Ella Warner, Margaret Williams, 
Toronto; Alma Harvey, P. Flarity, D. Jackson, Hamilton; A. E. 
Sherin, Ottawa; F. A. Kruse, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec; 
E. S. Rankin, Stratford; Esther Hume, Goderich; Mrs. Glen 
Scarlett, St. Thomas; Misses Maud Angus, Rena Black, Ann Grant, 
Ethel Howie, Lulu McConnell and Dorothea Read, London. 


Announcements and items of interest to National Federation 6 _ 
members will be welcomed for publication by Edna P. Claris, BY 
343 Maitland Street, London, Ontario. 
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. (Continued from inside front — 

Ne, 68. The Visiting Housekeeper; 

No, 64. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Welfare Peabibblaks: 

No. 65. The Day Nursery in the Programme of Ohild Care. 

Ne. 66. Sample Food Budgets and reprints of the Section on Menus and Budgets. (I'c each). 

No. 67, Fair Time for *he Nurse. : 

No. 68. Posture, Body mechanics. : 

No. 69. Ophthalmia Neonatoruam. (Babfesa’ Sore Byes): 

No, 76.. -The Bewildered Community To-day—Canada, 1934. 

No. 71, The Cross-Byed and Squinting Child. , 

No. 72. Infantile Paralysis. «(french and Engliah), 

No, 7%. Welfare Legislation in Canada aad Her Provinces, 1984, 

No. 74, A Lay oan’sSummary of The Employmentand Soelal Insurance Act, Canada 1985. (10e) 
No, 75> Child Care Within the Institution—A Mental Hygiene Approach. 

No, 76. . Need Qur Mothers Die?——A Study of Maternal Mortality in Canada. 

No..77. “Respiratory. Diseases in Young Childrei 

No. 78, Common Sense in a Chaotic World. (Outline of Services of Canadian Welfare Council}. 1986, 
No. 79... Family Relief in. Canada and the United States. 


Svpplemest to “Child and Family Welfare’: 


Canadian Cavaieade 1920-1985,  (15c.) 7 


Problems in The Social Administration of General and Unemployment. Relief, Canada, 1933. 


(1) Some Considerations ye Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Unemployment Insurance. 
(3) Administration of Clothing Relief. 
(4) Activities of the Department of Publie Welfare, Toronto, 
(5) Chitd Protection in England and Wales. 
(6y The Essentials of a Relief Programme for Canada, 
(7) Rentalor Shelter Allowances. 
(8) Man and His Leisure. 
(9): The Unattached Woman in Canada. 
, (10) Parent: Education and Social Work. 
(11): What is Wrong with our Christmas area! 
(12): Britain's Social Services. 
Recent ements on Relief Trends in Canada: 
The Relief OutlookDecember 1934. 
A National Relic! Pian, An Urgent Need—February, 1986. 
e Relief Gutlook— Winter 1936-1936-— December, 1935, 
L.T.A.Publ’ns No. 1-12. Recreatian Bulletins dealing with various phases of recreation are available on cee 
L. T. Av Pab'n. No, 18, Community Gardens. 5 
Charts—(Walt Size) — : 
‘Nos. | 2, 7, 10,14. Infant. Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistica 1924, 1926, 1926, 1928), 
Nos. 9, 12,16. Ia your District Safe {or Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, i925, 1926, 1928). 


« Does Y Cl Lose It’s Bablea? Statistical Report of Inf t Mortality tn Cities of 
Nonern = (Five Veer uaeetien. 1926-80), 1932, heer 


Noa, 2, 8, 11, 16. Why Cur Babies Die. (Statisties, 1926, 1926, 1927, 1928) = ie 
SNo, 4. liliteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 
5; The Vicious Treadmifi (liiteracy in Cities—1921 Census) 

. 6. . Child Placing te Child Saving. 

No. 8. “The Pre:School Days”. 
*No. 18, A Bloton the Map of Canade. (English and French) 
Posters. (at-cost)—No, 1. “The Gay Adventurers.” _  *No. 6.’ Have You a Clean Bil of Health? 

* , No. 2,."*The Protection of the Ghd.” No. 6... “The Porridge Party.” 
No. 8. “Every Canadian'’s Heritage.””... No. 7.-_ “The Sun Baby.” 
‘*No: 4: “Baby's Stomach is Very Small: No, 8. The Pre-School Days.” 


> 


Freer eet oe English and French): A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and. Stine > 
Post-Natal Letters—(In Bee and French)-+A series of seventeen letters giving post-natal help and ze 


Free). 
" Pre-School Ty init eavsiiincdet eae covering the years from one to six in the ehild’slife 
Child Welfare Problems in Habis Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphists). (Free). 
-Patterns—Layette- Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hoee Supports. (At cost). 
Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 8; 4,.6—dealing with the chiid’s diet from birth to school age (At cout: 
Health Record Forme—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost) 


Record FPorma—(1) Child's Hist (2) Family His For the of chitdren’s agencies, —_ 
tions, etc. (At coat), P noalaeh Reomd Pacis tat T : {At cost). 


Aanually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference, 
Official Organ—"Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. . ($1.00 per year). 


* Taster pct of Print. 





Canadian Welfare Council 


Founded in Ottawa, in 4990, a4 the reqult of » Nations! Conference of Child Weltare Workers, 
we t-of Health, 
cn HOUSE, 145 COOREE ST: OTTAWA, CANADA, 


OBJECT. 
tui a va To ® create _thecaghent the Dominion of Canada ‘an informed public opinion on problems in the 
wy oe promotio; oF cen dite ee neers hich based scientific principles 
siicbsods have baie sear Gain atte ie ae vn wd - 
_ METHODS. 
ee ae: and or nes yen of literature, arr: aon ot lectures, addresses, radio and 
EiGk. cte-, nd guannel abanaptanereiomtane in shelal troken ‘ is 
(2) Cockotenter (3) - Field Studies and Surveys. (4) a 
MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shail be of two groups, organization and individual. 


eee opm socal Watlaro'whay fea fer Ses pugreenptlnee score yore he 


Sener statement of incorpora' 
(2) Individual acneeied shall be any in eee coder any government i in Wars 
work, apon pay ment of thatten: whether that toatviaval ein under any in Canada or 


ae a 
; ieee: oe 
In electing the Governing Board and the E tive, all Se Fo Sas renee, 
e an e Executive, members w: 
registration by the Treasurer. i 
Every member will receive a proceedings of the Annual Conference and auch other. .; 
duidiactious to ar be uttunee al Gok te ee. i 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Fourteenth Year, April 1st, 1985,—March Sist, 1996. 


Division  1.—Maternal and Child Hygiene ..... \Chairman—Dr. H. FE. Young, i 
Chatrman—Bi7. 8 Fool hie, oronto., 
" i1.—Child Care and Prana. .Chairman—Mr. Robt, a ‘oronta, 


rman—Mr. E. H, pe 
IIl.—Family Welfare. . ..» Chairman— Mr. F, N. § ‘d, Toronto. 


IV.—Community Organization, ..... ;.., Chairman—-Mr., puma Epes , Montreal 
- Vice-Chairman—Dr. George F, Davidson, Vancouver. 
V.—Leisure Time and Educational 


pina wale i etapaennes Chairman—Capt. a Bowie, Montreal. 

Vice-Chairman--Mrs. G. Cameton Parker, Toronto. 
Chairman—Mr. H. ; Portage la Prairie, Men: 

Ss. , Toronto. They 
Chairman—Mr, A.W. Laver, Toronto. 
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" Wice-Chainmon.—Madame Jules Tesslet, oe oH BE., Quebess 

Governors representing National ‘Gremb in 
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Governors representing Finance and General ei 
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